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Mrs. Thomas N. Carter, of the Deep Run Hunt Club, Richmond, Virginia, on her hunter King Carter 
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COMMENT 


LikE nearly all modern messages, the President’s 
annual report on the “State of the Union,” and his 
recommendations to Congress of ‘such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient,” is a very long 
document, containing in all about 22,000 words. 
There seems to be no escape from the increasing length 
of these documents, and those who point to the brief 
from the British throne as models which 
Presidents would do well to follow do not con- 
sider the difference between the relations of the two 
executives to the two legislative bodies which they 
address. The King may be brief, because the real 
executive, the responsible Premier, is present in the 
Parliament to initiate legislation; the President, un- 
der the Constitution, is confined to giving information 
and recommending measures. Having performed this 
function, he retires until he is called upon to approve 
or disapprove the bills which, in the mean time, Con- 
gress has framed and passed without a further word 
from him. Naturally, he seeks to say something on 
every subject on which, in his opinion, there ought to 
be legislation. As the subjects grow in number and 
shift in relative importance, annual messages grow 
and change with them. The day will come, perhaps, 
when the enlargement of our area, the increase of our 
population, and the consequent additions to our prob- 
lems, already becoming too complex to be mastered 
by a single mind, will compel the return to the brief 
annual message, and the attendance in Congress of 
cabinet officers to answer questions and furnish in- 
formation. 








addresses 
our 


The message was sent to Congress on Tuesday of 
this week. Despite its length, it is one of the most 
interesting and intelligent documents ever read to that 
usually apathetic body. Undoubtedly more than the 
usual curiosity was felt as to what the new President 
would say. Notwithstanding his promise to continue 
the policy of his predecessor, the expectation of some 
changes was inevitable: for, try as he may, a man can- 
not conduct a great enterprise like government precise- 
ly as another man would. Policy is a matter of in- 
terpretation, mental habits, and temperament, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has neither the same mentality nor the 
same nature that Mr. McKinley had. The new Presi- 
dent’s policy is, in outline, that of his predecessor, 
but his message differs greatly from any that Mr. 
McKinley ever wrote. It is perfectly clear, for ex- 
ample, that the perspectives and points of view of the 
two men, as was to have been expected, are not the 
same. For the rest, the new President’s message de- 
notes a keen interest in every subject he discusses, 
and in nearly every one he touches upon; a large and 
intelligent view of many subjects which other Presi- 
dents have neglected; an ardor for administration and 
a relish for the task of pushing forward, All these 
qualities of intellect and feeling he infuses in his 
message. making it a more readable document than 
such papers usually are. 

The message opens naturally with an admirable ap- 
preciation of Mr. McKinley. It is distinguished by a 
just estimate of his. character, and a sincere and 
eloquent tribute to the kindly, generous American 
who had sprung from the people, worked for them, 
represented them, and was as far as possible from 
the typical oppressor at which anarchy professes to 
strike. Mr. Roosevelt is justified in saying that there 
is “no baser deed in the annals of crime” than this 
murder. 

No good citizen will be inclined to differ from the 
President’s strong denunciation of anarchy and anar- 
chists. Starting with the proposition that Czolgosz’s 
murderous shot was fired not at President McKinley, 
but at all Presidents, and at every symbol of govern- 
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ment, we come logically to the conclusion that anarchy 
is a public crime—a crime against all nations—and 
that the civilized powers may well seriously consider 
Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion that anarchy be made, like 
piracy, a crime against the law of nations. The diffi- 
culty, of course, lies in framing a definition of anarchy. 
Until there is an overt act based on the anarchistic 
doctrine that government itself is criminal, and there- 
fore should be destroyed, there is a wide field for the 
speculations of the law-makers. Is the dreamer who 
believes that some day humanity will attain to such 
perfection that government will not be needed a dan- 
ger and menace? We do not suppose the President 
would go so far as to hold this, and yet such a 
dreamer may awaken feebler minds and stimulate 
hotter passions than his own. Probably Mr. Roose- 
velt limits the anarchists to those who would actually 
strike at existing government. These he calls “ pro- 
fessed anarchists,” and with them he couples those 
who “on the stump and in the public press appeal 
to the dark and evil spirit of malice and greed, envy 
and sullen hatred.” He goes on to add that the 
wind is sowed by them, and they “ cannot escape their 
share of responsibility for the whirlwind that is 
reaped.” Here, while there is essential justice under- 
lving his sentiment, he is on a wide and dangerous 
moor where partisanship and spite would lurk for the 
unwary legislator, or might find an accomplice in him. 
To our mind, as we stated at the time of President 
McKinley’s murder, professed anarchists are the vic- 
tims of an insane delusion, and in this position we 
have the support of distinguished alienists. If we are 
right, there is sufficient law in every State for their 
removal from the society whose peace and order they 
threaten. 

It does not follow that anarchists should not be 
punished for every overt act, and the country will 
agree with the President in holding that anarchistic 
speeches are “essentially seditious and treasonable ”; 
that foreigners who have uttered them should be kept 
out of the country; that the law should punish such 
as those who, not long ago, gathered in open meet- 
ing to glorify the murder of King Humbert. The ques- 
tion as to what punishment ought to be inflicted is 
not, however, easy of solution. Could any doom be 
more dreadful to the active, speech-loving, vain 
strutters before the beer-shop public than confine- 
ment in a lunatic asylum until their change of views 
indicated the return of sanity, freedom to be followed 
by deportation?—for we do not hear of native anar- 
chists, although there are some who come within the 
President’s class of sowers of the wind. As to these, 
we would not be disposed to palliate their offences, 
but it would be almost impossible to frame a law 
aimed at them which would not also include those 
whose plain speech is, nevertheless, within the bounds 
of that freedom which has been the boast of our race 
for centuries. Still, the country would like to see an 
attempt to frame such a law. 





There is wisdom, doubtless, in the suggestion of a 
law to punish adequately those who attempt the lives 
of Presidents, and to give jurisdiction over the of- 
fence to Federal courts. Apropos of this, however, it 
may be well to point out that the disgracefully pro- 
longed and sensational trial of Guiteau took place 
before a Federal court, and that the seemly and digni- 
fied trial of Czolgosz was before the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York. Still, the crime of Presi- 
dent-murder ‘is national, and national courts should 
try those accused of it. A characteristic sentence in 
this part of the message is that in which Mr. Roose- 
velt says that “no man will ever be restrained from 
becoming President by any fear as to his personal 
safety.” and still another points to an irony of fate 
in the swift transformation of the. government at 
which the anarchist had struck into his defender from 
ithe temporary anarchy of the mob. Passages like 
these, fresh mintages of a ready mind and quick ima- 
gination, give to the message a liveliness usually lack- 
ing in state papers. 





What the President says about the so-called 
“trusts,” great combinations of capital being meant, 
will be read with a good deal of interest, for much 
has been anticipated. Mr. Roosevelt, as is well known, 
has long favored some government control of these 
great corporations, and doubtless this part of his 
message will be found by some to be much more con- 
servative than they expected—perhaps than they hoped 
for. The President advises caution. Although he de- 
clares that certain features and tendencies of the 
trusts are hurtful, and that “combination and con- 
centration should be supervised and, within reasonable 
limits, controlled,” he strongly condemns rash and 
ignorant action, and warns Congress that it will 
do more harm than good if it acts unwisely. The 
truth is, as the President says, the great and com- 
plex instrumentalities of industry are natural and 
logical manifestations of our time, and they will con- 
tinue to prevail, despite the appeals of demagogues 
to hatred and fear. Moreover, they are vastly help- 
ful in increasing commerce. There is a reason for gov- 
ernmental supervision, but the demand for their de- 
struction comes from an unthinking mind, and is 
likely to promote, rather than repress, whatever evils 
may be incidents of trusts; for crude legislation, which 
cannot be enforced, intrenches the evils of trusts, and 


protects those who profit from them against rational 
and proper legislation, or at least postpones such 
legislation. 





When Mr. Roosevelt was Governor of New York 
his remedy for the evils of trusts was publicity and 
taxation. Now, however, he has not so free a hand 
as he had when he was at the head of a State gov- 
ernment, these corporations being State creations and 
citizens of States. There is a certain vagueness in his 
theory that Congress may intervene, under its power 
to regulate commerce between the States, for this 
power has, up to this time, been supposed to be con- 
fined to the business of transportation and its inci- 
dents. However, it is not difficult to stretch out the 
Constitution. The President thinks that the chief 
evil of the modern combination is over-capitalization, 
and that the government which brings these combina- 
tions into existence and maintains them has the right 
to insist that the public, which is invited to invest 
in corporate securities, shall know the whole truth as 
to the value of the property which is represented by 
these securities. Supervision, inspection, and the pub- 
lication of reports—this is the only remedy which the 
President suggests, and he believes that a law for the 
national inspection of corporations carrying on inter- 
State commerce would be constitutional; if not, he 
recommends to Congress the submission of a consti- 
tutional amendment giving the needed power to the 
Federal government. 





For the proper administration of such a law he 
recommends the creation of a Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, whose head shall be a member of 
the cabinet, which would also have jurisdiction over 
questions affecting our merchant marine. It is certain- 
ly true that the tasks of the Treasury Department have 
become too burdensome and disjointed for the care of 
one man. There should be a division of them. 





In speaking of the attitude which the government 
ought to maintain towards combinations of capital, 
or the so-called trusts, the President makes an observa- 
tion which opens up, at the instant, the whole subject 
cf law reform and the next step in the progress of 
judge-made law—for we fancy that the judge will pre- 
cede the legislator in this matter. The observation to 
which we refer is that those seeking for social bet- 
terment should try to rid the business world of crimes 
of cunning as they try to rid the entire body-politic 
of crimes of violence. Herein lies much food for re- 
flection. 





Passing from the question of trusts, to which a 
large part of the message is devoted, the President 
considers other economic and social questions some- 
what briefly, and in a rather more general way than 
has been expected. In fact, he has evidently not 
cared to deal freely with subjects which divide the 
members of his own party in Congress, and perhaps 
he is not yet prepared to take a stand on propositions 
looking to the working out of questions of taxation, 
subsidies, ete. 





There is not much to say by way of comment on 
his views concerning labor. To say that, on this sub- 
ject, he is consistently Republican would not be to 
speak accurately; he is more than that; he is a social 
reformer, and a good deal in advance of the practi- 
cal politicians. When he was Governor he was per- 
sistent in his efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
labor, shorten hours of work, forbid women and chil- 
dren from night work or work under unsanitary con- 
ditions, and it is evident that he would be glad to find 
some power in the Federal government to do these 
things which are undoubtedly in the province of the 
State. In this and other parts of the message it is 
clear that constitutional limitations must often chafe 
the President. When he wants to accomplish an ob- 
ject he resents a want of jurisdiction. He must con- 
tent himself, in this matter, with a recommendation 
of factory legislation for the District of Columbia, 
where manufactures do not abound. 





What the President has to say about labor unions 
is also general, but there is a very large grain of 
sound sense which men who are dependent upon unions 
would do well to read. We refer especially to the 
manly philosophy of self-dependence, and of the neces- 
sity common to all men to earn all that they get by 
their own abilities, their own efforts, their own indus- 
try. The observation is not new; perhaps it is trite; 
but its repetition is excusable because of a general 
neglect of the truth which underlies it on the part 
of those unionists whom we may call the dependents. 
So far as legislation is concerned, the President 
adopts the current political policy — protection of 
American labor from pauper, or cheap, labor. He 
would also apply an educational test to immigrants, 
and he recommends the immediate re-enactment 
of the Chinese exclusion law. This policy, seemingly 
illiberal as it is, and also of an irrational timidity, 
implying as it does a doubt of our own capacity, is 
the policy of the country, and there is no chance of 
its being changed. 





The President thinks that it would be unwise to 
disturb the business interests of the country by any 

















general tariff change at this time. The country is 
familiar with this phrase, which is applied to any time 
when a change is discussed. It is not the time when 
the country is prosperous, and it is not the time when 
business is depressed. In other words, in the opinion 
of those who use the phrase, it is not and never will 
be the time. But the President, notwithstanding his 
adoption of the familiar phrase, is not of this way of 
thinking. He is in agreement with Mr. McKinley’s 
Buffalo speech, and adopts, not the latter’s phrase, 
but his argument, that we are now not only pro- 
ducing the full supply for the home market, but a 
surplus for exportation, and that the recent mar- 
vellous growth of our export trade shows that a wider 
market is needed. We cannot obtain that wider mar- 
ket without giving to those to whom we would sell 
our surplus products the opportunity to sell their own 
products to us. There must be, in other words, a 
freer exchange of goods than is possible under our 
existing tariff laws. 





The President accepts the policy of protection as 
the settled policy of the country; and there is much 
more evidence of the truth of this than of the ob- 
verse proposition. He nevertheless wants duties low- 
ered for the promotion of commerce, and urges the 
adoption of the policy of reciprocity for the accom- 
plishment of this object. The President’s recommenda- 
tion, however, goes beyond the purview of the treaties 
which were submitted to the Senate by Mr. McKinley 
nearly two years ago. Those treaties were framed on 
the reciprocity clause of the Dingley act, and for 
the purpose of getting more than we give. The Presi- 
dent’s theory savors more of Mr. Babcock’s. He ad- 
vocates the utilization of duties that are no longer 
needed for protection, or of duties on articles not pro- 
duced here, the duties being no longer needed for pro- 
tection, in order that we may have something where- 
with to purchase a wider market. He speaks of reci- 
procity as the “hand-maiden of Protection.” This 
phrase does not sound like the President. Men of 
another way of thinking would prefer to call reei- 
procity a home remedy for too much tariff cake, the 
principle being that the poultice of the old nurse is 
cheaper than the knife of the surgeon. 





The President favors ship subsidies, but does not, 
directly or indirectly, endorse Senator Frye’s bill of 
the last Congress. No one will differ from his ex- 
pression of a desire for an American merchant ma- 
rine. There is something which touches our national 
pride in the knowledge that our flag is seen in every 
port in the world. A goodly number of our people 
dwell along the sea-coast, and there, too, is our metrop- 
olis and other important cities, the homes of inter- 
national commerce. It might be difficult for the 
President to prove that it is necessary to own our 
ships, or, indeed, to prove anything beyond the fact 
that a greater number of American ships would neces- 
sarily mean an increase of American wealth. And 
this would be well. There is so much to be said for 
and against ship subsidies that the question cannot 
be discussed in a paragraph, a limitation which seems 
to have weighed upon the President also, for he does 
not tell us whether he thinks that subsidies ought to 
be granted for speed, or for possible tonnage, or for 
tonnage actually carried. All these details must be 
threshed out in Congress, and it is just as well that 
the President avoided committing himself in advance 
on a subject whose special champion is a man of fixed 
ideas. The struggle for ship subsidies is likely to be 
one of the most interesting of the session, but a dif- 
ficulty is already looming up in the path of those who 
advocate subsidies. If Congress is to refuse to seek 
wider markets, why subsidize a merchant marine for 
the purpose of carrying to those unsought markets? 





It is to be hoped that Congress will pay heed to 
the recommendations of the President and Secretary 
Gage touching the currency question. Our banking 
laws are now so arranged that twice a year there is 
a currency famine in the West or in the East, and our 
bank-note currency does not respond, as does the Cana- 
dian bank-note, for example, to the demands of busi- 
ness, increasing in volume when money is_ needed, 
and decreasing when there is more than is wanted. 
Mr. McKinley was content with the enactment of the 
gold-standard law, and that was a great achievement, 
but Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Gage want to move ahead, 
and the forward movement is logically towards what 
we call a more elastic bank currency, such as the gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia suggests 
in the current number of the North American Review. 





On the general subject of taxation the President 
shows that he is for the country, and not for special 
interests which may be hostile to the real welfare of 
the whole country. He has no sympathy, therefore, 
with the purpose of Mr. Payne, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. to reduce internal taxation 
for the purpose of maintaining the tariff. He thinks 
that reductions should be made slowly and cautiously, 
but, at the same time, he is properly desirous of being 
rid of the surplus, and says that our “ revenues should 
be brought more nearly within the limit of our actual 
needs.”” The outlook now is that expenditures are to 
_be enormously increased within the next few years. 
The navy is likely to be enlarged, and the isthmian 
canal is probably to be authorized. Under the cir- 
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cumstances, it is doubtful if any reduction will be 
made at the coming session of Congress. 





The reasoning of that part of the message which 
relates to “trusts” crops out again in the paragraph 
relating to the inter-State commerce law. The origi- 
nal law was conceived in dislike of railroads, but 
the President’s attitude towards these transportation 
corporations is different from the old spirit. Sense- 
less attacks on railroads are assaults upon prosperity. 
The existing law is bad in more than one respect, 
bad because its intent is to cripple the roads and 
because it cannot be enforced. Both railroads and 
shippers complain, and the President recommends 
its amendment, seeming to point, though somewhat 
indistinctly, to the provision forbidding combinations. 





An intelligent and illuminating discussion of for- 
estry and irrigation problems was to have been ex- 
pected from Mr. Roosevelt. None of our Presidents 
has ever known as much as he does about our arid 
lands, our forests, and our game, and no one in the 
country has ever felt so keen, so personal, an inter- 
est in the subject. What the President says‘on these 
subjects is the utterance of an expert. After stating 
the strong arguments for forest preservation, its bene- 
fits to the land and the settlers, he makes the inter- 
esting suggestion that certain forest reserves be also 
made preserves for wild forest creatures. There is not 
space here to recite the President’s argument, or to re- 
peat the abundant and entertaining information which 
he gives. 





There seems very little to be said about any of the 
colonies except the Philippines. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that the President disapproves of the 
continuance of the traditional system on which Ha- 
waiian lands are worked—large estates and cheap 
labor. He says that we want there a healthy Amer- 
ican community, and that our legislation should be 
shaped with a view to creating such social conditions. 
He thinks that our land policy should be modelled, as 
far as possible, on our homestead system. There is 
something new in the suggestion that we can trans- 
form indolent Pacific islanders into industrious. Amer- 
ican homesteaders, but who is bold enough to put a 
limit upon the power and resourcefulness of the Amer- 
ican when he sets out to accomplish anything? 





If the President’s vision of the future of the Philip- 
pines shall be justified by events, the American will 
certainly be the greatest and most successful colo- 
nizer in the world’s history. In the President’s mind 
the task is already in the course of successful aecom- 
plishment; our mission has already been a blessing 
to the Filipinos and to the entire Orient; our occupa- 
tion was necessary, and our course in the islands has 
been unselfish; the real war is over, and our troubles 
are merely with banditti and marauders; we are 
establishing civil government quite fast enough, per- 
haps too rapidly; we are teaching the natives self- 
government, but it will be many years before they 
will attain that self-control and political intelligence 
which we have gained through the efforts, the train- 
ing, and the heritage of thirty generations. The Presi- 
dent’s views of the prevailing conditions in the isl- 
ands and of the character of our rule are marked by 
an ardor which is one of his most delightful charac- 
teristics, and his hope for ourselves and the Filipinos 
is thus warmly expressed: “ We hope to do for them 
what has never before been done for any people of the 
tropics—to make them fit for self-government.” At 
the same time he proposes to repress sternly the Fili- 
pinos who do not yield. Now of one thing we may 
rest assured, that he will keep the promise of the mes- 
sage that no one shall be appointed to civil office there 
or in any other of our colonies except for merit; that 
political or personal influence will never avail an ap- 
plicant for an insular post. 





All fair-minded men will be pleased with what the 
President has to say touching our duty to Cuba. If 
the paragraph of the message on this subject is read 
in connection with the strong and convincing report 
of Secretary Root, the earnest purpose of the Adminis- 
tration will be realized. We have bound Cuba to us; 
we have taken charge of her foreign policy; we have 
asserted the right to supervise her trade relations 
with other countries, and we have made her trade 
with this country worthless to the Cubans by imposing 
the Dingley tariff tax upon her products. As Mr. 
Root points out, the ruin of Cuba must follow these 
conditions, and with ruin anarchy will come. Cuba 
will again become a threat to our peace and to the 
health of the country, and we, the so-called saviours 
of the island, will be responsible for it. This is the 
burden of Mr. Root’s report, and the President en- 
dorses him. He insists that our commercial rela- 
tions with Cuba must be improved; that the chains 
must be taken off her commerce; that weighty rea- 
sons of morality demand reductions of our tariff 
duties on Cuban products; and that our honor is m- 
volved. Here is a reciprocal trade arrangement for 
which we have the best of reasons for believing the 
President will fight with all the earnestness of his 
rature. He will not consent that Cuba shall be ruined 
by our own tariff policy, and if the Senate and the 
sugar and tobacco interests stand in his way, eventual- 
ly so much the worse for them. The American peo- 
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ple will agree with the President that we did not 
free the people of Cuba from Spain to oppress them 
ourselves. 

In introducing what he has to say on the subject 
of the army and navy, the President says that “ the 
true end of every great nation should be self-respect- 
ing peace, and this nation most earnestly desires sin- 
cere and cordial friendship with all others.” This un- 
doubtedly is not mere phrase-making. There is surely 
nothing that would distress Mr.- Roosevelt as the 
breaking out of war during his term of office. He fol- 
lows this expression for peace by reference to the 
Monroe doctrine, of which he quotes the part, inserted 
by Mr. Adams, denying the right of any European 
power to found any more colonies in America. In 
other words, the Monroe doctrine would keep Europe 
out of the continent, notably Germany, we faney, with 
or without the consent of the country whose coloniza- 
tion might be sought; and whatever we may think of 
this general application of Mr. Adams’s clause, which 
was devised as a warning to Russia, then in Alaska, 
the reason for the declaration is admirable, and would 
be still more admirable if there were no threat be- 
hind it. “We do not wish,” says the President, “ to 
see any Old World military power grow up on this 
continent, or be compelled to become a military power 
ourselves.” This nation could certainly entertain no 
more wholesome aspiration. 





The army and navy may be discussed in few words, 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s opinions on the military service 
have long been well known. He wants more ships 
and men for the navy. The army is large enough, 
but needs more and higher education, and a freer 
flow and closer touch between the line and the staff. 
But a policy as to appointments and details is an- 
nouriced which is uplifting, As all civil appointments 
in the insular service are to be for merit, so all ap- 
pointments and every detail in the military service 
are to be made solely for the good of the service, and 
are to be based on the capacity and merit of the offi- 
cer. There is to be no exception to the rule. An old 
abuse is to die out. ‘No pressure, political, social, 
or personal, of any kind,” says the President, “ will 
be permitted to exercise the least effect in any ques- 
tion of promotion or detail, and if there is reason to 
believe that such pressure is exercised at the instiga- 
tion of the officer concerned, it will be held to mili- 
tate against him.” The first promotion has already 
been made on this principle; it is that of Captain 
Crozier to be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank and 
pay of brigadier-general. He was selected because of 
his conspicuous ability and the reputation he had ac- 
quired in the performance of his duties. In promoting 
him the President skipped twenty-eight officers whose 
rank was higher than that of Captain Crozier. 





The President recommends further legislation for 
the breaking up of the Indian tribes, saying that the 
time has come to recognize the Indian as a man. 
Here occurs another characteristic and enlivening sen- 
tence. In speaking of that policy Mr. Roosevelt says, 
“The General Allotment Act is a mighty pulverizing 
engine to break up the tribal man.” Who will not 
say that a little vigor does not add salt to that usually 
stale intellectual food—a President’s message? 





Secretary Gage makes in the current North Ameri- 
can Review a perfectly clear statement of the need 
for the present customs regulations which seem objec- 
tionable to so many people, and it is only fair to say 
that his presentation of the case forms an argument 
which is simply unanswerable. If abuses exist, and 
undoubtedly they do in this as in all other branches 
of human endeavor, they do not grow out of any un- 
reasonable demands of the Treasury Department, but 
rather out of the unreasonable practices of the public. 
It is a sad fact, known to every man whose eyes are 
open, that the most eminently respectable elements of 
the community do not regard the payment of their 
just dues to the government as a conscientious duty. 
Speaking plainly, they have found it more conducive 
to their comfort, apparently, to debauch the employees 
of the Federal service. Mr. Gage points out, in a de- 
tail which is somewhat startling, what some of the 
practices of the affluent smuggler are, or rather were 
under the old system, and it is hardly possible that 
even among those who protest most vehemently against 
the regulations will be found any sufficiently temerous 
to defend these practices. We have all known that 
they existed, but until the Secretary gathered them to- 
gether and presented them in the mass—and without 
comment—they appealed rather to the interest than 
to the conscience of the public. The Secretary shows, 
in short, that unless we are to require him to submit 
to the debauching of the service, for whose repute he 
is directly responsible, the abolition of the courtesy of 
the port, and the thorough examination of the luggage 
of returning travellers, are absolutely essential, and 
may in no wise be modified without a confession that 
our executive officers are utterly unable to enforce the 
laws of the country. The figures which Mr. Gage gives 
are illuminating and convincing, and his rapid survey 
of the necessities out of which the present regulations 
have grown is as interesting as it is conclusive. 





If every man and woman returning from foreign 
lands would speak as frankly as to the contents of his 
or her trunk to the inspectors as the Secretary does 
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to the public, there would be no more trouble. Equal 
justice would be meted out to everybody, and that lack 
of conscience which makes complainants of us‘all would 
cease to fill the columns of the public prints with a 
kind of fault-finding which has little basis in reason 
and none in morals. For a time, it is true, the 
new methods will continue to work hardship, and 
inconvenience to a few. This invariably occurs when 
some new law, or some modification of an old one, 
goes into effect, but hardship and personal inconven- 
ience are trifling to the good citizen who views the 
ultimate intent of the regulations, and we are sure 
that every one of those promulgated and enforced for 
the detection of dishonesty and for the suppression of 
bribery will in the end receive, as it deserves, the com- 
mendation and support of all right-thinking persons. 





Mr. Gage has done rightly, too, in presenting the 
facts. No official under criticism ever harms his cause 


by taking the community into his confidence, provided, 
of course, he is himself honest in his mind and seek- 
ing only the public good. The response which we are 
confident the Secretary’s paper will elicit will prove 
to him and to others in positions of responsibility the 
desirability of perfect candor in matters of public 
import, and will at the same time show that faith 
in the people at large is never misplaced. Mr. Hay 
had told us about the new diplomacy which works 
for righteousness through truth and honest dealing, 
and Mr. Gage has indicated the presence of similar 
virtues in the administrative methods of his depart- 
ment. 





As the days pass and we get hourly farther away 
from the excitements of a political campaign, we begin 
to perceive more clearly the undercurrents which are 
the most potent factors in the realization of a great 
reform. To the general public, which has seen only 
the rapid succession of eyents as they have appeared 
on the surface, the great fight recently won by the 
forces of decency over the cohorts of vice finds its em- 
bodiment in the leaders who will assume the reins of 
office on the Ist of January. We see the sturdy figure 
of Mr. Low, and recognize the strenuous personality 
of the District-Attorney-elect, while in vaguer lines 
there appear the lesser lights who performed valiant 
service. Yet. upon consideration, a conviction grows 
that these men, after all, have reaped the harvest 
which had, besides themselves, an army of humbler 
workers who have sacrificed their comfort and their 
leisure to take up a burden of civic regeneration 
which they might have left untouched. The victory 
was indeed won by Messrs. Low and Jerome, and by 
Messrs.* Fornes and Grout, yet there was prepared 
for these gentlemen in advance of the battle a tidal 
wave of public opinion, upon the breaking crest of 
which they rode into power, and that overwhelming 
force, accreting day by day and hour by hour for years, 
had back of it, as its inspiring force, the patriotic, 
unselfish, and substantially unrewarded efforts of a 
bedy of men whom individually ninety-nine out of 
one hundred New-Yorkers to-day rejoicing in victory 
could not call by name. We refer to the Committee 
of Fifteen, made up of men of large affairs, men too 
busy to know the meaning of real leisure, who were 
willing to sacrifice their comfort and personal pre- 
dilections to the public need, to take up a kind of 
work whose chief reward was to be, for a time at 
least, a sort of vilification, abuse, or ridicule, which 
no man finds to his liking, and to serve the ends of 
reform, to dig into the purlieus in search of conditions 
as easily to be found as they were revolting. 





With absolutely no partisan or personal advantages 
to be gained, these men pursued their self-imposed 
task with unremitting energy, suffering silently the 
slights put upon them, even by men of their own 
calibre: subjected to a.kind of ridicule for an assumed 
inaction which must have jarred sorely at times upon 
their sensibilities, considering the great importance of 


the work they were doing as a labor of love. It was 
through their eves that the people were enabled to see 
the enormities practised by those whose duty it was 


to suppress them. It was by their initiative and at 
their aggressive instigation that the awful evidences 
of Tammany’s corruption were massed and brought 
to light: and to them, as well as to the successful 
candidates. should the deepest appreciation for public- 
spirited service well performed be made manifest. 
Mr. Low is to be congratulated, and he deserves all 
the banquets and other testimonials which are daily 
coming into his experience, but in our apotheosis of 
the one, we must not forget the claims upon our 
gratitude of the Fifteen whose labors are only crowned 
by the success of Mr. Low and his associates. To Mr. 
Baldwin and his committee New York owes a debt 
which it can never repay, but might at least adequately 
acknowledge. 

From time to time the publie prints register the dif- 
ference of opinion which still continues between the 
noted psychist Mrs. Piper and some of her followers. 
She leads no longer, but they persist in following. 
She has declared her belief that the phenomena of 
which she has been the means are not spiritualistic, 
but telepathic; that they are not messages from an- 
other world, but subjective inferences of fact latent 
in (he minds of people about her in the flesh. Her fol- 


lowers, on the other hand, contend—not in just so 





, building better than she knew. 
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many words—that she does not understand her busi- 
ness; that she is a seeress whose divinations, in spite 
of her belief to the contrary, penetrate to the realm 
of disembodied spirits, and that her oracles are reve- 


lations thence. M. Paul Bourget is the latest to tes- 
tify to her wonderful powers, but he does not take 
sides for or against her in this controversy, and every 
prudent witness will wish to guard himself from put- 
ting his fingers between the bark and the tree in such 
a case. In the mean time it is interesting to observe 
how. difficult it is to cry down any sort of faith. The 
founder of a cult, when once it is built up in the minds 
of others, cannot destroy it. Probably if Joseph Smith 
came back and denounced the Book of Mormon as 
fraudulent, Mormonism would scarcely lose an ad- 
herent. Probably if Mrs. Eddy spoke from her New 
Hampshire shrine, and declared herself a charlatan, 
not one temple of Christian Science would be shaken. 
Mohammed could not undo Mohammedanism, and Mrs. 
Piper must accept the common lot of mystics in all 
ages, and realize sooner or later that she has been 
Telepathy will not do. 
People who suppose themselves to have been put en 
rapport with friends and kindred beyond the veil 
will not be satisfied to know that merely their own in- 
telligence has been explored by a clairvoyant. Nothing 
less than the supernatural will suffice them in the 
mystic. Still, as ever, we ask a sign, and though we 
have Moses and the Prophets, we want Joseph Smith 
too, and Mrs. Eddy; and Mrs. Piper is simply finding 
that she is trammelled beyond escape in the conse- 
quences of her power upon the hopes and fancies of 
her followers. 





A letter in the Spectator gives the writer’s recollec- 
tion of a conversation between the late Li Hung-Chang 
and the late Colonel Dyer, an Englishman not so much 
known on these shores as the great Chinaman. The 
talk was of success, and Li Hung-Chang said: “I 
cannot understand why clever men like some of you 
Europeans should actually worship Jesus Christ. 
Why, that man’s life was a failure, and he was cruci- 
fied at the ending of it. Now crucifixion is a very pain- 
ful form of death, besides being a degrading form of 
punishment. How can you call yourselves followers of 
such a man?” To this Colonel Dyer answered, “ When 
a man’s words and the story of his life have influenced 
many of the best and noblest of men for nearly two 
thousand years, I don’t call that a failure,’ and the 
Spectator’s correspondent thinks it “an admirable an- 
swer.” To us it does not seem so sufficient, when we 
think that the subtle Oriental was perhaps working 
a fine irony on his Occidental friend. He was imagin- 
ably saying to him, under the explicit phrase, “I find 
your civilization essentially as Pagan as my own, as 
essentialiy worldly, as fully given over to the pride 
of the eyes and the lust of the flesh. Your economical 
conditions are the same. Your business is a gamble, 
in which the loser pays with his person. Your rich 
and poor are as far asunder as ours and as _ hope- 
lessly. You make war, and you kill, burn, and lay 
waste, quite as we poor heathen do. Your cities 
swarm with fallen women, whom their poverty makes 
the prey of any comer. Men starve to death in garrets 
and cellars, hardly a_stone’s-cast away from the 
surfeit of palaces. You bow to the semblances of 
wealth and rank; your rich women sell themselves 
for titles, and your noblemen for money, in marriages 
that are infamous. Yet you worship a man who died 
to bear witness against all these things, and you ex- 
pect me to helieve that you are sincere. Worldly 
honor, wealth, power, success—these are your gods, as 
they are ours; and yet you call yourselves followers 
of one who worked with his hands at a mechanical 
trade, who had been cradled in a manger, and often 
had not where to lay his head; who consorted with pub- 
licans and sinners, and preached the gospel of love 
and lowliness, and at last suffered a shameful death 
that those who rejected him might be saved! How 
can you call yourselves worshippers of such a man as 
that?” If this was the undercurrent of the China- 
man’s remark, naturally the Englishman could not 
deal with it. He made him an apt answer, which left 
the irenical implication untouched. 





The recent illness of ex-President Cleveland, which 
fortunately has turned out not to be serious, none the 
less calls attention to the unhappy fact that we have 
but one ex-President living, and likewise to the condi- 
tion that there is no branch of the public service to 
which he is called. It is probably true that the ripest 
vears, and those which might have been made most 
constructively useful to his fellow-citizens, of the late 
Benjamin Harrison were those which followed his re- 
tirement from public office. The vast experience of a 
long period of activity in the affairs of government 
became merely negatively useful, and, save through 
such expressions as he chose to voice through the me- 
dium of the magazines and reviews, his opinions were 
not available for the determination of great public 


questions. The same is true of Mr. Cleveland and his 
potentialities. It is delightful to see an eminent 


statesman enjoying his ease with dignity, and of 
course his eminence is in no way obscured by his 
retirement to private life, but it is conceivable that 
once having retired to private life, a citizen of the 
best sort will often refrain from speaking a word of 
vital importance to his country’s welfare because of 
his fear that some caviller will question his right 
to speak—* to interfere,” as some might put it. Such 


delicacy of feeling ought to be removed, and the surest 
method of removing it is to clothe the individual with 
an official right to make himself heard, and especially 
in the case of one who has received the highest honors 
which his fel ows can confer upon him. The question 
of what to do with ex- Presidents has often been 
mooted, but never settled. It is an important question, 
and may yet again be agitated, and with peculiar pro- 
priety at this moment, when we have in the White 
House a candidate for ex-Presidential honors who will 
under the most fortunate of conditions achieve them 
at the bare. age of fifty. 


Signs are not wanting that the Kaiser needs to look 
carefully after some of his fences if he proposes to 
make a complete and harmonious fusion of the many 
factors essential to his own and his people’s hap- 
piness. The methods of the Emperor’s army in caring 
for its “honor,” for instance, are not likely to prove 
satisfactory to those of his subjects who have got be- 
yond the stage of barbarism in their development. 
The unenviable record of this institution in the 
matter of duelling, bad as it has been, has recently 
had added to it, in the case of Lieutenant Blaskowitz, 
an item which would have been resented in medieval 
times by almost any reputable murderer of knightly 
station. For the “honor” of the Imperial army an 
unoffending young officer, whose alleged offence grew 
out of the amities of an ante-nuptial feast, and for 
which he properly apologized, has been done to death 
by men who stood ready to accept his apologies, be- 
cause they were ordered by a court of “honor” to 
fight until one or the other of the combatants was 
incapacitated. On top of the wanton killing of the 
lieutenant, the man who killed him under orders has 
been sentenced to imprisonment for two years, al- 
though the findings of the court which compelled him 
to enter the contest have been approved by the division 
commander. So it happens that in every possible way 
stupid injustice has been wrought upon all concerned 
—one of the parties to a midnight jollification has 
been shot to death, another has been indelibly dis- 
graced, and all that the “honor” of the German 
army might be saved. 





Such “honor” is not worth saving. It is equalled 
only by the conception thereof which required the 
officers of the French army to perjure themselves lest 
Dreyfus be acquitted.. If it be true that a man is to 
be judged by the company he keeps, the Kaiser would 
better be quick to clear his skirts of such companions, 
lest he find himself classed among the enemies to 
civilization. and lest also his subjects, seeing what 
manner of men he chooses to work his will, shall re- 
gard as sacrilege his claim to a divine ordination. 





Irregularity was the principal characteristic of the 
trading in stocks last week. Outside interest in 
speculation continued at a low ebb. This left the 
market in the hands of the professionals, who are 
prone to govern their actions by technical conditions, 
and to respond readily to rumors of all sorts. The 
average professional trader, on hearing a bit of news, 
first acts, then investigates. For that reason much 
was made of the stock-jobbing despatches from Wash- 
ington that the Attorney-General of the United States 
contemplated an investigation into the alleged vio- 
lations of the anti-trust law by the Amalgamated 
Copper Company. The price of the copper shares fell 
violently; other stocks were affected “ sympathetical- 
ly”; railways as well as industrials were weak early, 
later recovering some of the ground lost. As a matter 
of fact, it must be recognized that the demoralizing 
break in Amalgamated Copper was due to genuine 
liquidation of long holdings rather than to the oper- 
ations of a bear clique, however much the latter may 
have helped. Everybody sold the stock—people who 
had accurate information of the company’s affairs, as 
well as others who never have had any information 
at all, accurate or otherwise. There was an amazing 
amount of moralizing over the vicissitudes of the 
“blind pool,” as the Amalgamated Copper Company 
is always called when the shares decline. Lack of 
precise knowledge as to the value of the company’s 
property, or as to its business, made the stock a 
gamble pure and simple. The non-fulfilment of rosy 
expectations has meant enormous losses to many; but 
wails by the losers savor of the unphilosophical: at- 
titude of a certain class of race-track habitués or 
roufette-players. The point to consider at the moment 
is the unsatisfactory condition of the copper trade, 
and the likelihood of a change in the rate of dividends 
if the management finds it necessary to alter its policy 
and reduce the price of the company’s product. 





The attitude of certain Western Governors toward 
the alliance of some of the Northwestern roads led to 
some selling of the stocks likely to be affected. It is 
conceded that the letter of the law has not been 
violated, and the existence of the Northern Securities 
Company is not so seriously threatened as would appear 
at first blush. But while there is any uncertainty on 
the subject the public is not likely to-invest very 
largely in the securities of the roads in question, nor 
in those of the proprietary company. The Vanderbilt 
shares had risen on wild rumors of a huge “ deal.” 
It was not to be expected by any sane being that an 
official announcement of such a deal would be made 
when there was so much “ anti-consolidation ” agita- 
tion. And yet when the meetings of Vanderbilt com- 

(Continued on page 1239.) 
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EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 


The distinguished American artist designated by King Edward VII. to paint the coronation scene. Mr. Abbey has recently completed the last section 
of his decoration, ‘The .Holy Grail,” for the Boston Public Library, and arrived in this country last week to superintend the 
placing of the painting, which will be exhibited in New York for two weeks, beginning on December 9 








It will be on public view in New York next week 


England 
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Abbey at Work on the Decoration in his Studio at 


The section shown above is one of fifteen which cover in all 180 feet of canvas, and was exhibited in the Guildhall Art Gallery, London. 
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A Completed Section of the Painting in Place in the Boston Public Library 


FRE QUEST OF THE HOLT 
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O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
Oh, stay and hear; your true-love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


MR. ABBEY’S PICTURE, “O MISTRESS MINE” 


In the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 


What is love? ’Tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure; 

In delay there lies no plenty; 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


























The Harvard-Yale Game—The Tandem Tackles-back, the Play that Won 


the Championship for Harvard 


e Football Season of 1901 


Soldiers Field, Cambridge, on Saturday, No- 

vember 23, was the greatest sporting event 

ever held in America. Though the day was 

cold, blustry, and disagreeable, more than 
36,000 people, wrought to a high pitch of excitement, 
sat for over two hours and looked down upon one of 
the most dramatic struggles ever witnessed on a college 
gridiron. It was a glorious battle, and the result 
one of the greatest surprises of the football season. 
Yale had been favorite all the fall. Her team was 
known to be in excellent condition and spirits, and 
it was believed that her knowledge of the game and 
its fine points was superior to Harvard’s. Even the 
majority of the Crimson’s supporters doubted her abil- 
ity to win. In the betting Yale was at all times a pro- 
nounced favorite, although the odds, which had been as 
great as 10 to 6, receded to 10 to 8 and even money 
before the teams lined up. It was, therefore, a tre- 
mendous upset when the Blue, beaten and unable to 
score, Was finally vanquished by 22 to 0. Harvard 
turned out a far better team than any of her admirers 
had hoped for. The eleven was older, stronger, and 
heavier than Yale’s, and, moreover, played far superior 
football. In offence, Harvard was irresistible; in de- 
fence, impregnable. Trained to the hour, and with 
especial reference to the Yale game, her men were in 
superb physical condition, and although it was a hard, 
bruising contest. not a member of the eleven that 
lined up on the first kick-off was compelled to leave 
the fieid on account of injuries. 


UDGED from a spectacular stand-point, the 
football game between Harvard and Yale at 


While it may be a humiliating admission for Yale, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the Blue was defeated 
by her own weapons. The play that won the game, 
and which is depicted in the illustration on this 
page, was no other than the famous Yale tandem 
tackles-back. used with such success last season. True 
the play had been greatly improved by _ head-coach 
Reid and Lewis, the old Harvard centre. The tackles- 
back formation is similar to the Pennsylvania guards- 
back originated by George Woodruff, and the most 
formidable ground - gainer ever used by a Quaker 
eleven. With heavy, active men, both guards-back and 
tackles - back formations are practically irresistible. 
Pennsylvania, handicapped this season with light men. 
has persistently employed the old guards-back with 
disastrous results. Harvard, fortunate in possessing 
such burly giants as Blagden, Cutts, Ristine, Kernan, 
and Gravdon, has found the guards-back’s sister play, 
tackles-back, a winner. Powerful as was the Yale 
line, it could not stop the play or fathom its many 
puzzling variations. One of the Harvard improve- 
ments was a cunningly devised concealment of the 
ball after it was put in play. Time and again the 
Blue was for a moment at fault, and in this brief 
space Harvard made substantial gains. Excellent 
judgment was used in directing the attacks, and no 
matter which way the Crimson battering - ram was 
pointed. it always had the same tremendous force and 
beautiful precision. 


Yale lost, not because of weakness or want of gen- 
eralship, but for the reason that Harvard put on the 
field a wonderful eleven. There are many good judges 
who think the Crimson team fully the equal of the 
1900 Yale eleven, concededly one of the greatest that 
ever crossed a college gridiron. The Blue, while put- 
ting up a magnificent battle, was simply outplayed in 





al! departments of the game by an eleven that was 
clearly her superior. The Crimson team possessed not 
only the advantage in weight, but was also faster. 
Yale’s formations would barely be started before the 
speedy and aggressive Harvard men-would meet and 
throw them back. In fact, Yale was a trifle slow. 
Harvard’s interference formed with lightninglike pre- 
cision. Yale’s was not always to be depended on. A 
possible explanation of this may be that Harvard’s 
line was so powerful that the Yale men were thrown 
back, allowing time for the Crimson players to form 
around the man with the ball and the backs to get 
under way. ‘There were little fumbling, few mistakes, 
and both teams were run with excellent judgment. 


Yale’s only opportunity to score during the game, 
as it afterwards turned out, was in the first ten min- 
utes after the kick-off, when the Cambridge men were 
plainly rattled. Starting off poorly, Harvard lost the 
ball on a fumble, and Yale began its first attack on the 
Crimson line. Twice in succession the stalwart Blue 
players plunged forward, but Harvard held like the 
proverbial stone wall, and in the failure of Yale to 
make an impression her friends received their first 
premonition of the defeat that was in store for them. 
A few minutes later, the ball being in Harvard’s pos- 
session, Ristine burst through the left side of the 
Blue’s line, and, protected by splendid interference, ran 
40 yards, nearly to Yale’s goal. Several desperate 
plunges carried the ball over for a touch-down, and 
Cutts kicked the goal. The second touch-down was 
accomplished by a series of terrific plunges through 
Yale’s line, the tackles-back being used three times out 
of four. With 12 points to nothing, Marshall, the 
clever quarter-back, clinched a victory for Harvard by 
a beautiful drop-kick from the 40-yard line. In the 
second half. shortly after the kick-off, Marshall, catch- 
ing a punted ball, made another sensational run of 
50 yards to Yale’s 40-yard line, from which point the 
leather. by repeated plunges. was carried over for 
the final touch-down. In stopping Marshall’s run, De 
Saulles, the Yale quarter-back, was so badly hurt that 
he was carried off the field. Although his injuries 
were at first pronounced serious, he recovered several 
days later. Captain Gould. who had also played a 
fine game, was forced to retire, and his loss was seri- 
ously felt. In all, five Yale men were replaced by 
substitutes. : 


Perhaps there never was a better exhibition of Yale’s 
sand and pluck than in this contest. The Blue, in 
numerous hard-fought battles on both land and water, 
has earned a great reputation for gameness and in- 
domitable courage. It is proverbial that Yale fights 
to the last ditch. Though battered and beaten by a 
superior foe, with nearly half of her best men in- 
capacitated by injuries, the Blue rallied with wonder- 
ful spirit. and actually played the latter part of the 
game with increased vim and aggressiveness. But so 
well fortified was the Harvard position that even the 
utmost efforts of Yale made little impression. While 
the individual work of the members of both teams was 
excellent, that of Marshall, the Harvard quarter-back, 
and Cutts, the player whose eligibility was question- 
ed at the last moment by Yale, was most noticeable. 


In defeating Yale, Harvard clearly established her 
right to the football championship of the year. Among 
the principal Eastern colleges, she is the only one that, 
has not suffered defeat. Yale, Pennsylvania, and Co- 


lumbia, of the leadevs, were beaten by such decisive 
scores that Harvard’s superiority is unquestionable. 
Yale is as clearly entitied to second place, and again 
there seems no chance fer argument, as her victory 
over Princeton was by the good margin of 12 to 0. 
Third place among the colleges must be awarded to 
Princeton, but her right to the position is not so well 
established as is the claim of Harvard and Yale for 
first and second. Cornell was only beaten by Prince- 
ton 8 to 6, yet as this victory was earned by the 
Tigers on the Ithacans’ own gridiron, the former’s 
claim seems sufficiently strong to be admitted. The 
struggle for fourth position, and the right to be in- 
cluded in the “ Big Four,” ended in favor of Cornell, 
whose only defeat was by Princeton, and who whipped 
Pennsylvania 24 to 6. Columbia, though beaten by 
Harvard 18 to 0, Yale 10 to 5, and Cornell 24 to 0, 
was strong enough to administer a thorough trouncing 
to Pennsylvania, 11 to 0. Although the Blue and 
White’s performances were rather in and out, her work 
on the whole was distinctly better than the Quakers’. 
The final games on Thanksgiving day, when Columbia 
won against the Indians, 40 to 12, and Pennsylvania 
lost to Corneil, were all that was needed to dispel any 
lingering doubt as to the relative position of the Phila- 
delphia and New York teams. So poor was the work 
of Pennsylvania, that there is serious question as to 
whether she ought to be credited with sixth position; 
but in view of her past performances it will probably 
be awarded her. 


The above rating does not take into consideration 
the West Point team, nor any of the Western colleges, 
some of whom have made fine records. In the former 
case, if West Point is to be counted among the col- 
leges, a place must be made for her very near the 
front. The Army men were only beaten by Harvard 
6 to 0, fought draws with Yale and Princeton, and 
overwhelmed Pennsylvania. This alone is a splendid 
record, but it is still further enhanced by consistent 
work all through the season. So far as the Western 
colleges are concerned, in the absence of actual con- 
tests with the East, there does not appear to be any 
way in which their relative merits can be compared. 
Michigan, it is true, ran up some wonderful scores 
against her opponents, and in this particular leads 
all the other colleges in America. The Ann Arbor 
team was, however, only able to beat Chicago 22 to 0, 
and Carlisle by the same score. As Pennsylvania also 
beat Chicago, and Columbia whipped Carlisle 40 .to 
12, it is evident that Michigan’s great record was in 
part due to her opponents’ weakness. 


Features of the football season just closed are Co- 
lumbia’s rapid rise and Pennsylvania’s decadence. Sel- 
dom has a great university slumped so badly in one 
branch of athletics as did the Quakers this season. 
One does not have to look far for the reason. It was 
evident. even at the beginning of the fall, that there 
was a division in camp, and dissatisfaction in man- 
agement and methods. This feeling grew and spread. 
It was intensified by the early defeats of the eleven. 
The players themselves became discouraged, and the 
result was inevitable. Whether or no Woodruff, the 
head coach, was responsible may be a mooted ques- 
tion. Under the circumstances, however, his resigna- 
tion, which was tendered on the eve of the Cornell 
game on Thanksgiving day, will probably result in 
clearing the atmosphere. Columbia has every right 
to feel satisfied with her record this year. 
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Photographed for ‘‘ Harper's Weekly” by Pach 


HARVARD WINS THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


A record attendance, numbering over 36,000 people, watched Harvard defeat Yale at football, November 23, by a score of 22 to 0. This overwhelming score was entirely unexpected. One of the most notable 
features of the game was Harvard’s tackles-back, originated by Yale last season, and taken up and improved by the Cambridge men this year 
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The Philadelphia Photographic Salon 


vania Academy of Fine Arts and the Photographie Society of Philadelphia 

co-operated to establish a Salon. This was to supersede in point of quality 
the earlier exhibitions, held in alternate years in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, just as the once famous and still popular * Royal” in England had 
been superseded in artistic importance by the more famous “ Linked Ring.” The 
latter abolished the system of awards, maintaining the principle that, owing to 
the high standard established. the fact of admittance to the exhibition was in 
itself an award of distinguished merit. To this society six or seven Americar 
photographers have received the honor of election; one of them beirig a lady, the 


Ts present exhibition is the fourth in annual sequence since the Pennsy]l- 


only one admitted 
to the “* Ring.” 

It was for the 
purpose of estab- 
lishing in this 
country an annual 
exhibition, corre- 
sponding in pre- 
eminence to that 
of the ‘“ Linked 
Ring,” that the 
Philadelphia Pho 
tographie Salon 
was organized. 
Perhaps, too, there 
was the expecta- 
tion of making the 
American Salon 
even more distin- 
guished than the 
London one; an 
object. well within 
the possibility of 
attainment, since 
those who are con- 
versant both with 
foreign and with 
American work 
will be inclined to 
agree that the lat- 
ter shows a higher 
average of artistic 
achievement. And 
what was to. be 
the test of excel- 
lence in a_ print? 
Photography is so 
popular a pastime 
as well as so se- 
rious a study, en- 
listing the interest 
not only of the 
professional, — but 
also of the enthu- 
siastic amateur, 
that the most va 
ried estimates pre- 
vail. On what 
principle, there- 
fore, Was a stand- 
ard to be arrived 
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‘*Coryphee,”’ by C. Yarnall Abbott 


The scope Was 
to be that of the 
* Pictorial Photograph,” limited to prints in which the chief motive of the pho- 
tographer hac been to make a picture. The test was to be the same as that which 
is, or should be, applied in judging a picture executed in any other medium, such 
as those of oil-painting or of water-colors. !s the composition well balanced? The 
color scheme agreeable? For the monotone, though it cannot represent the va- 





‘Head of a Nubian,” by F. Holland Day 





riety of hues in nature, may yield, as an etching can, a sense of color. Is there, 
then, a quality of color in the print? Being limited to one hue, does it play upon 
the gradations of that hue, from dark to light, so as to secure a pleasing balance 
of tones in the ensemble, and, also, to extract from each tone some particular 
quality of value: it may be richness or delicacy, solemnity or sprightliness, and so 
on indefinitely? Moreover, are these tones true to the relative prominence of 
each object in the successive planes of the picture—are the “values” true? Do 
the tones, also, involve a distinction of ‘ texture,” so that, for example, the beauty 
of fiesh is rendered differently from that of draperies; and, once more, do they 
seem to be immersed in atmosphere, so that even the darkest shadows have a mea- 
sure of penetrability. and the lighter ones a luminousness and transparency? 
Lastly, coming to the subject-matter of the picture, does it, if a portrait, give a 
synopsis of character as well as of features; if it is a figure composition is there 
spontaneousness of feeling, significance of pose and gesture, and has the general 
spirit of the scene been caught? While, if the subject be a landscape, is there 
evidence of more than the topographical facts? Does the picture arouse our ima- 
gination, as it might have been aroused in presence of the actual scene, or, on 
the other hand, has the photographer himself felt so clear an impression that 
he is able to make us also feel how the scene affected him? 

This is a formidable array of tests, in the aggregate more mandatory than 
those applied to oil-paintings at most current exhibitions. But the photographers 





Portrait—‘‘ Man with Dog,” by Arthur Hewitt 


looked at the matter this way: painting is firmly established with great traditions, 
and its prestige is not impaired by mediocre pictures; whereas the claim of pho- 
tography to be reckoned as a younger sister of the fine arts is still on trial, so far 
as concerns the judgment of the general public. Therefore, to secure recognition, 
the highest possible standard should be enforced, and the same would prove a 
constant beacon towards which photographic students, experienced and inexpe- 
rienced alike, might direct their efforts. 

This, then, was the original policy of the Salon, and it is still said to be in 
force, though circumstances have occurred which materially affect the practical 
application of it. A part of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia were dis- 
satisfied with the management of the exhibition of 1900. They were of opinion 
that the control of this and previous exhibitions had been too much in the hands 
of a few leading photographers, whose selection of exhibits had been unduly in- 
fluenced by their particular point of view, so that much excellent work had been 
rejected. The dissenfients proved strong enough to supersede the old committee 
by an entirely new one, pledged to broaden the interpretation of the principle 
of highest standard. Meanwhile the photographers in opposition to whose in- 
fluence the change has been made, fearing the move is an insidious beginning 
of lowered standards, have refused to countenance the exhibition. So we are con- 
fronted with the anomaly of an exhibition professing the highest standard, and 
yet not including the work of most of the best photographers. In my opinion, 
it certainly suffers by the omission; although the chairman of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia assured me that the standard was higher than usual, and 
that one enthusiastic advocate of the new departure, a member of the jury of se- 
lection, had beldly estimated the improvement over last year’s exhibition at fifty 
per cent.! Having seen both exhibitions—indeed, all that have been held—I can- 
not subscribe to these opinions. On the other hand, the character of the exhibi- 
tion on this occasion is certainly more varied, to a large extent. because it in- 
volves a great number of prints that represent experiments in many directions 
by photographers who are clearly working towards artistic results, but have not 
yet completely achieved them. 

Among these the group by I’. Holland Day is unquestionably the most distin- 
guished. All his prints have an unmistakable quality of style, perceptible as 
well in the conception of the picture as in the tact with which it is realized. The 
* Head of a Nubian,” reproduced here, is a remarkably handsome study in dark 
tones, with little accents of light, the firm sleek flesh being finely contrasted with 
the woolly texture of the drapery and with the mysteriously dark atmosphere 
around the head. 

The “ Coryphée,” by C. Yarnall Abbott, is also a genuinely artistic pic- 
ture; characteristically piquant and admirable in the tact with which the piquancy 
is restrained, the wall playing a part in the ensemble only secondary to the figure. 
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THE AMERICAN DUCHESS 


The latest portrait of Consuelo, daughter of William K. Vanderbilt, who was married to the Duke of Marlborough, and by 
virtue of her beauty and tact has won a popularity in English society exceeded by none, Her husband 
has proven himself to be a steady-minded, self-respecting, and courageous young man 
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Shall the Grain Export Trade go to Canada? 


T is apparent that the next few years will see 
the beginning of a great development in internal 
waterways. This will have in it little of the 
speculative; it will come about chiefly through 
the needs of commerce. Already, in the Old 
World,Germany is preparing to spend 500,000,000 
marks, and England and Russia are contemplating 
costly improvements of this nature. Here at home for 
half a century we have been trying to build an inter- 
oceanic canal. Of little less importance than a trans- 
isthmian canal to the business interests of the United 
States is the construction of an adequate waterway 
between the Great Lakes and the seaboard. In this 
work Canada and 
the State of New . 
York come into pied: epewaee lee 
rivalry. POPULATION 21.000000 

When com- GRAIN PRODUCTION 
merce 18 once set- 1899. 2,223,000 000 evenes 
tled in a certain 
channel it is hard 
to divert, except 
for some immedi- 
ate, substantial, 
and permanent 
benefit. A profit- 
able part of the 
earrying trade of 
a territory whose 
material progress 
has upset prece- 
dent will be the 
reward of them 
that first give to 
commerce a lake- 
to-ocean water- 
way deep enough 
to meet the re- 
quirements of i 
traffic. 

From the lakes | 
to the seaboard 
two main water 
routes exist. One, 
from Lake Erie 
through the Welland Canal to Lake Ontario, thence 
to Montreal and Quebee, forms the Canadian route; 
the Erie Canal constituting the New York route. 
The Oswego Canal, a part of the New York system, 
joins the Erie at Syracuse. It was designed to care 
for Lake Ontario traffic. Only a small part of the 
freight originating in the tributary territory of these 
eanals is carried over them, The railroads get an 
enormously disproportionate share. It is generally 
agreed that the Erie system in many respects has 
long since outlived its usefulness. This is true to a 
less extent of the Welland. 

In New York State these questions are asked: 
Shall the Erie be abandoned? improved to meet modern 
requirements? or shall a canal be built in part over 
another route? 

The national government has made several surveys 
with a view to the possible building of a twenty-one- 
foot ship-canal from the Erie to the Hudson. The 
route considered is around Niagara Falls, thence 
through a canalized Oswego River, Oneida Lake, and 
Mohawk River, or from the St. Lawrence’ River 
throveh the St. John and Lake Champlain, to the 
Iludson. ‘The cost of either undertaking would be 
about $200,000,000, and for this reason it is improb- 
able that they will get any further in many years 
than Congress committee reports. Therefore, in con- 
sidering what is at present practicable and_ profitable 
with regard to canal construction we may shunt aside 
these national projects. Canada and New York State 
are the parties interested, and what is done to im- 
prove transportation will be done by them. 

In Canada a strong sentiment favors the building 
of the Montreal, Ottawa, and Georgian Bay Canal. 





KANSAS 





As will be seen by the map on opposite page this is a 
natural route beginning at Georgian Bay and running 
through French River, Lake Nipissing, Mattawa and 
Ottawa rivers to the St. Lawrence at Montreal and 
tide-water at Quebec. The distance by this route from 
Chicago and Duluth to Montreal is about 905 miles, 
against 1350 miles vid the Welland, and about 1400 
miles by way of the Erie to New York. 

Agitation in New York State has been confined te 
some improvement of the Erie Canal. 

The length of the proposed Canadian waterway is 
about 430 miles; its width 188 at surface and 100 
feet at bottom; 20 feet deep; with locks 500 feet long, 
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Map showing the Area and Destination of the Grain Export Trade 


60 feet wide, with 20 feet of water on the sills, and 
so placed as to admit readily of duplication. 

The “rie Canal extends from Buffalo to the Hudson 
River, is 363 miles long, 70 feet wide, and in places 
8 feet deep. 

The Canadians caleulate on these results from the 
building of the Georgian Bay Canal: 

The diversion of much of the grain export trade 
from Buffalo and the Atlantic ports to Montreal and 
Quebec, as well as considerable of the heavy freight 
now transshipped at Lake Erie ports for export. 

The opening up of vast untenanted tracts through 
the utilization of the enormous water-powers of the 
St. Lawrence water-shed, which is now beginning at 
the Sault Ste. Marie and in work progressing along 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence above Montreal. The 
developinent of this cheap power will result, they be- 
lieve, in an influx of American and English capital, 
and make Canada the rival of the United States in 
many branches of the export trade. 

The building up of a merchant marine. 

It has been officially pointed out, too, that such 
a waterway would have a considerable strategic value, 
lying as it does wholly within Dominion territory. 

The construction of a twenty-foot rather than a 
deeper waterway is contemplated because it would 
admit of the direct, quick passage of vessels of the 
size that experience has taught are the most econom- 
ical and profitable for lake traffic. And for the further 
reason that a large fleet adapted to the navigation of 
a twenty-foot waterway already exists, while to put 
into operation a smaller canal would necessitate a 
new marine equipment, for which there could be little 
use elsewhere. 


No great engineering difficulties in excavation or 
lock-work present themselves. Along 367 miles of its 
length there is natural deep-water navigation. About 
fifty-five miles of heavy canal-work will be necessary. 
Of this twenty-five miles are at the summit level near 
Lake Nipissing, and thirty miles along the Ottawa 
River channel, principally near Pembroke. From 
Georgian Bay to Lake Nipissing there is a rise of 
sixty feet; from “here to Montreal a fall of 621 feet. 
At least thirty-four locks must be constructed. 

One of the hardest problems lies in getting a suffi- 
cient water-supply for the Mattawa River channel, the 
quantity obtainable from the sources of the Mattawa 

being much too 
small. To solve 
this, and to as- 
certain the na- 
ture of the ma- 
terial to be ex- 
cavated, a survey 
by Henry Me- 
Leod, in 1899, 
was made of the 
summit level to 
find out the feasi 
bility and cost of 
an ample water- 
supply by means 
of cuttings con- 
necting Nipis- 
| sing with Talon 
Lake. These cut- 
tings at the sum- 
mit are through 
solid rock. Such 
work, although 
| immediately ex- 
F pensive, is in the 


Rip penene a end cheap, _ be- 


“2 S cause permanent 
: a> and entailing lit- 
tle expense for 

maintenance. 
Difficulties pre- 
sent themselves 
in certain stretches of the Fort William and Pembroke 
channels. The channel is tortuous, and in places the 

current is swift. 

Lock construction near Ottawa will be expensive. 
In this connection it has been decided to replace the 
five locks at Grenville, where there is a total fall of 
fifty-two feet, with two, and the two of the Carillon 
Canal with one lock. 

The estimated cost of the construction of the canal 
is about $70,000,000. Hence the question, Will it pay? 
This is their answer: 

The present yearly traffic of the Great Lakes is 
about 40,000,000 tons. Assuming that work on the 
canal will begin in 1903, and the route opened to com- 
merce in 1908, the traffic will have increased probably 
to 47,000,000 tons. If of this a minimum tonnage of 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 can be diverted, the canal will 
be a paying investment. For instance, it is believed 
that grain can be carried, if competition requires, 
at a reduction of 3 cents under the present average 
rate of 414, cents vid Buffalo to New York, or Mon- 
{real vid the Welland Canal. This saving would 
amount to about $1 per ton. It is proposed to charge 
a toll of 50 cents per ton, or 11% cents per bushel. 
(The rate through the Suez Canal is 7s. 6d. per ton.) 
Tonnage is estimated for traffic in one direction only, 
and no income is caleulated from west-bound freight. 
On the basis of 7,000,000 tons the gross revenue would 
be $3,500,000. The estimate for working and main- 
tenance is $700,000, leaving a net revenue of $2,800,000, 
or about four per cent. on the investment. 

With regard to the tonnage estimate, George Y. 
Wisner, of Detroit, a member of the board of engi- 
neers appointed by President McKinley in 1898, upon 


























The Rideau Canal, at Ottawa 


Montreal Harbor and Terminus of the Lachine Canal 
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recommendation of the Deep Waterways Commission, 
to investigate the subject of a ship-canal to New York, 
wrote, under date of April 10, 1901, to Hon. E. E. 
Sawyer, of the canal corporation, at Ottawa: 


I have examined the plans for developing deep-water 
navigation from Georgian Bay to Montreal. ‘3 OR 
estimate of 6,000,000 tons traffic is a low one. It will 
require about five years to construct the canal, and in that 
time vessels will be fully prepared to make use of it. In 
my opinion, the average annual traffic for the first ten 
years will not fall below 8,000,000 tons. 


The estimated tonnage for the New York Ship Canal 
made by the United States Commission was 20,000,000, 
and it was recommended that a canal of 38,000,000 
tons capacity be built. 

On March il, 1901, Armour & Co., Chicago, wrote 
as follows to Mr. Sawyer with regard to the canal’s 
probable effect on through traffic: 


Referring to your request for our opinion as to the effect 
on rates and commerce, both sea and local trade, if the 
waterway were constructed, we would say that, in our 
opinion, it would really not affect the rates now existing 
to any great extent for a few years, but the gradual tend- 
ency would be to reduce the charges now prevailing. 

The present grain rates vid the all-rail routes from the 
West to the seaboard, as well as the water rates, are about 
as: low as business can profitably be carried. Therefore, 
an all-water route with a large saving in mileage would 
mean that the new canal would practically receive all the 
business it could handle for the next several years at 
nearly present rates. We mean by this within ke. or 
14¢. per bushel of what is now paid. Of course the volume 
of business which would be sent vid the new canal would 
‘argeiy depend upon the amount of ocean tonnage at 
Quebee and Montreal. If this were increased, which would 
probably be the case if a large additional quantity of grain 
were put into those ports from the West, instead of going 
to the American seaboard ports, business would be limited 
only to the facilities of the canal terminals and ocean 
tonnage 

The route proposed would certainly be the shortest and 
= of any now existing for the transportation of 
grain. 


And again on March 25, 1901: 


We think the new route would only have to drop its 
rate % to 4 cent below present rates in order to obtain 
a good share of the business; while any such rate as you 
quote—3 cents per bushel from Chicago to Montreal— 
would throw just as much business to that route as it 
eould possibly handle. ‘The all-rail lines vi@ Buffalo are 
not able to compete with any such figures. 


The belief seems to be well founded that a fair 
share of the grain traffic of the lakes would be di- 
verted. To-day a difference in rate of 
ye, per bushel is sufficient to swing 
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freight follows the cheapest channels of transporta- 
tion. The map reproduced on the opposite page dis- 
closes the situation. As will be seen, it places at the 
disposal of the canal the traffic of the great grain- 
growing section of the United States. 

In the course of a speech delivered in the Dominion 
Parliament on April 18, 1901, in favor of immediate 
government action in the building of the canal, Hon. 
John Hoggart (South Lanark) frankly said: 


It is a prime necessity for the people of Canada, if they 
believe that the St. Lawrence is the natural outlet for 
the immense country which extends from the ocean up to 
Lake Superior, that within a few years this route should 
receive its due development, and that in the shortest pos- 
sible time we shonld build it up. For we have in our ter- 
ritory the natural route for the immense traffic which has 
been developed tributary to the upper lakes, and thence to 
the ocean. It is the duty of the government to see to it 
that every possible means are adopted to build up our 
facilities. 

The traffic on Lake Superior through the “ Soo” Canal 
last year amounted to 25,000,000 tons for the eight months 
ending in November. Tassing down the St. Mary’s River 
into Lake Erie is a traffic of over 40,000,000 tons, greater 
than that of London and Liverpool combined. Why is it, 
then, that we should not have that trade? I say now, 
what I have often said before, that the prime condition is 
cheap transportation. 


George Washington was one of the first to call at- 
tention to the need of a connecting waterway between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson. In 1808 the plan was pro- 
nounced practicable. In 1817 work was begun, and 
in October, 1825, the canal was opened amid great 
rejoicing. Its first cost was $7,000,000. Thomas Jef- 
ferson said it was a century ahead of its time; but 
Jefferson, in this instance, fell short as a prophet, for 
commerce soon outgrew it. Improvements were made 
which brought the total cost up to $50,000,000. It 
was originally built with locks 90 feet long, 15 feet 
wide, 4 feet deep, and navigable by 30-ton boats. It 
now has a 240-ton boat capacity. During the admin- 
istration. of Governors Black and Roosevelt the canal 
was made a political issue of prime importance. Dur- 
ing the former’s term of office $9,000,000 was spent 
on improvements altogether inadequate. Governor 
Roosevelt appointed a commission, of which General 
Francis O. Greene was chairman, to study the ques- 
tion. 

This commission considered several plans, finally 
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SHEWING COMPARATIVE DISTANCE 
TRAVERSED BY STEAMERS 
FROM 
Cuicaco to Burrato 
ANS FAOn 
CH1cAco To MontTrREAL 
ALONG THE MO &G.B. Cana 


or turned over to the national government, and to this 
end there has lately been a revival of the old ship-canal 
scheme. Many are of the opinion that no improve- 
ment, at whatever cost, can make the Erie system any- 
thing but a freight-regulator. 

A great number, however, among them powerful 
interests like the New York Produce Exchange and 
commercial bodies in Buffalo and other cities, believe 
that if adequately improved the Erie Canal would have 
its old-time value as a highway of commerce, and in- 
sure New York’s supremacy as a grain-shipping point. 
For obvious reasons the railroad interests, both here 
and in Canada, are a unit in opposition to any canal 
improvements. 

At the last session of the New York Legislature an 
ineffectual attempt was made to pass a bill submitting 
to a popular vote the proposition to carry out the 
1000-ton barge project. Governor Odell was inclined 
tc favor some plan, but hesitated to approve of one 
so costly. An attempt at compromise on the basis of 
an expenditure of $25,000,000 failed, owing to the op- 
position of New York city. At this time Governor 
Odell leaned towards the opinion that no improvement 
within reasonable cost could make the canal anything 
but a rate-regulator. On August 29 the Governor 
started on a tour of the canals. He returned with a 
thorough knowledge of their needs and_ possibilities 
and of popular sentiment in regard to them. In conse- 
quence some practical recommendations are looked for 
in his message to the Legislature of 1902. 

There is no question that New York city is losing 
her supremacy in the grain trade. This is attributed 
to the * obsoleteness ” of the canals. It is asserted that 
the railroads east of Buffalo divide the grain  busi- 
ness, the traflie possibilities of the canal being so small 
that they ignore it in their caleulations, and let the 
canal men take what little they can get. About half 
of the Erie tonnage is local. The following comparison 
of receipts of grain at New York by canal and by rail 
tells the story: 

BY CANAL, BY RAIL 

Bushels. Bushels. 
69,880,629 
80,014,066 
118,659,023 
109,3 120 
108,963,907 





What is true of the Erie is also 
true of the Welland Canal, which, 





this traffic from the lakes to the Gulf 
route, or vice versa. On the basis of 
an estimate by the United States Wa- 
terway Commission of 12,600,000 tons 
of grain alone for a New York ship- 
canal, an estimate of 5,000,000 tons for 
the Georgian Bay canal does not seem 
extravagant. In making up the to- 
tal estimate of 7,000,000 tons, about 
1.000,000 tons of lumber, 250,000 tons 
of pulp, and 750,000 of ore and miscel- 
laneous freight are added. 

One argument against the feasibility 
of the Georgian Bay Canal is the length 
and severity of the Canadian winter, 
thus ensuring a short season of navi- 
gation. According to the United States 
Deep Waterway Commission, “ the ice 
season is considerably longer than 
the Erie route.” To this the Canadians 
reply that Lake Nipissing, the most 








according to the report of the Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture of 
1901, had a tonnage in 1896 of 1,279, 
987. in 1897 had 1,224,292, in 1898 
1,140,077, and in 1899 789,720. This 
year the tonnage of both canals shows 
an increase. 

Economy in rail transportation un- 
der present conditions has about reach- 
ed its limit. The logie of such a 
situation means waterway develop 
ment and cheaper freight rates. Sub 
stantial reduction in rates of trans- 
portation are followed by extended 
trade, because tributary trade areas 
are widened. New business and com- 
petition bring about industrial de- 
velopment: new fields of activity are 
sought, tending to growth of an export 
trade. In the end the railways are 








northern part of the Georgian Bay 
route, is twenty miles south of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. This season 
Nipissing was open a fortnight before 
the “Soo.” and more than, three weeks 
earlier than the St. Clair flats and Detroit channel, 
which were ice-blocked until May 20. 

The projectors of the canal do not disguise their 
expectations that the bulk of the profits from the 
canal will come out of American pockets through a 
diversion of American traffic. Patriotism, say our 
Canadian friends, has nothing to do with business; 


The obsolete Construction of the Erie Canal 


recommending the building of a 1000-ton barge-canal 
at an estimated cost of $58,000,000. 

Since the submission of the Roosevelt commission’s 
report nothing has been done either to carry out its 
recommendations or to substitute other plans. There 
is a general sentiment that something should be done. 
A few believe that the canals should be sold, abandoned, 


none the loser. Every agency that 
can facilitate trade through cheap- 
er transportation should be encour- 
aged, not hindered, for hindrance 
can only delay. 

Canada seems to have one solution of a transporta- 
tion problem in the Georgian Bay canal, a route nat- 
ural, direct, economical. Has New York a relatively 
satisfactory solution in the adequate development of 
the Erie system? Is the State so sure of her continued 
commercial supremacy that she can treat this question 
with indifference? 
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R. GILBERT PARKER, who is now on a 
visit to this country, has the enviable 
distinction of being the author of the 
best - selling novel of the season. Th 
Right of Way, though published only 
two months ago, has already in that 

time surpassed by far the sales of any previous work 
of fiction by Mr. Parker, and the demand for the 
book..I am told, is daily on the increase. It is the 
more gratifying to Mr. Parker’s friends, as well as to 
all book-lovers. that this success has been won by a 
work that is a genuine piece of literature, and that 
bears the enduring marks of genius. I know of sev- 
eral persons who read a borrowed copy of The Right 
of Way, and who afterward bought one for them- 
selves, and that is the most encouraging sign any au- 
thor can desire. It is one thing to stir the admira- 
tion and excite the imagination by a clever and enter- 
taining romance. But the author to be envied is he 
who captures not only the admiration of his readers, 
but who lays hold on their affections, whose book, 
by reason of its strong human elements and sympa- 
thy, takes its place as a friend in the family circle 
of our cherished books. And it is this privilege and 
prerogative which The Right of Way in unbounded 
measure is destined to enjoy. 


So many novelists nowadays have made their es- 
cape from law into literature that the case of Mr. Gil- 
bert Parker presents a notable exception. It was the 
Church that first cast its spell over him. Born in 
Ontario in 1862, he matriculated in the University 
of Toronto, with the idea of taking? holy orders in 
the Church of England. He attended some lectures in 
divinity, and for a time assisted the late Canon 
Bleasdell in parish work. He went to Australia in 
1886 on account of iii health, where he continued to 
lecture and to write newspaper and magazine artic!cs. 
About this time he began the sketches and stories 
which afterwards appeared in book form, under the 
title Pierre and his People. His first complete novel, 
called The Chief Factor, was withdrawn from circu- 
lation by him. Since he began to write Mr. Parker 
has never failed to engage the public interest, although 
it was not until he wrote The Seats of the Mighty 
that lie attracted wide attention. Some of his best- 
known titles are Tales of the Far North, A Romany 
of the Snows, When Valmond Came to Pontiac, The 
Seais of the Mighty, The Pomp of the Lavilettes, and 
The Battle of the Strong. The Right of Way was actual- 
ly written before The Lane that Had No Turning, and 
Other Stories, which was published last autumn, so 
that the new novel dees not contradict the statement 
that he would write no more French-Canadian fiction. 
Mr. Parker’s permanent residence is now in Londen, 
where he occupies a house on the noble terrace front- 
ing St. James’s Park, 
with Westminster Abbey 





of “ Grierson’s Way,” the strongest and most artistic, 
but less possibly popular, thing that Mr. Esmond has 
written. Mr. Esmond, like most successful play- 
wrights to-day, has gained considerably from his ex- 
perience as an actor. 


A distinguished English visitor who came and went 
quietly a few weeks ago without much exploiting by 

















Basil King 


the reporter was the founder and father of the Bronté 
cult. For although the poet Swinburne will always be 
known as the active agent in the Bronté movement, it 
is to Sir Wemyss Reid’s admirable monograph on 
Charlotte Bronté that the poet credits his inspiration. 
Sir Wemyss Reid has nearly finished his Life of 
William Black, whom he knew intimately, and it will 
probably see the light next spring. It was through 
Mr. Black, by-the-way, that Sir Wemyss was intro- 
duced to the publishers who afterward issued his book 
on Charlotte Bronté. Mr. Black, knowing the rich- 
ness of the material that Sir Wemyss had collected, in- 
terceded with Sir George Grove, the editor of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, in his behalf, and arranged for an 


He remembers the puzzled surprise with which Mr. 
Macmillan owned up to the unreasonable interest that 
had been created by his articles on the Brontés, and 
ventured to wonder whether Sir Wemyss had sufficient 
material for another article. There and then an agree- 
ment was made to publish the book which brought 
Sir Wemyss Reid into literary renown and did so 
much for the Bronté movement. The price agreed upon 
for the book was £100. 


I remember listening to a good story Sir Wemyss 
once told on himself. One morning, subsequent to the 
publication of his book, the landlord of the hotel at 
which he was stopping apologized profusely because a 
strange young man had usurped Sir Wemyss’s custom- 
ary chair in the sitting-room where he breakfasted. 
Sir Wemyss assured the landlord that it would be all 
right. Coming down to breakfast, he sat opposite the 
ycung man, and found him a dull and uninteresting 
companion. All at once he let out that he had been 
at Haworth, the home of the Brontés, and Sir Wemyss 
had hopes. What else could take any one to Haworth 
except a love for the Brontés? Sir Wemyss inti- 
mated as much to him, and received the astonishing 
reply: ** Me go to Haworth to see where the bones of 
some women were buried! No, sir. But they gave 
me a book to read about them Brontés, by a man called 
Wemyss Reid.” Sir Wemyss waited, as the young man 
paused, for the climax, ‘ Say, don’t you ever read it— 
it’s a poor book!” 


Mr. Basil King, the author of Let Not Man Put 
Asunder, which I mentioned three weeks ago, is spend- 
ing the winter in Paris. Mr. King is cosmopolitan in 
his tastes, and spends much of his time abroad, but 
his novel, with its sympathetic picture of the old Bos- 
ten and Cambridge, shows where his heart is. Gener- 
ally he spends the summer in one of the most beauti- 
ful districts in southern New Hampshire, which is un- 
questionably the scene of the opening chapters of his 
novel. He was born in Canada of an English father 
and an American mother, and married, eight years 
ago, a Boston lady. Since then his home has been in 
that city and in Cambridge. He has made a special 
study of moral, social, and religious problems in Eng- 
lish and American life, and has been peculiarly inter- 
ested in the degree to which the life of one country 
influences. that of another. The results of this study 
have entered largely into the making of his novel, 
in which the characters spring from both the Old 
and the New England, but act and react upon each 
other, as the life of the two kindred nations does more 
and mere each year. The names of Faneuil, Vassall, 
and Lechmere, which appear in Mr. King’s pages, were 
well known in Boston and Cambridge in pre-Revolu- 
tionary times, and. though long extinct as family 

names, they still survive 
in local memory, so that 





and the Houses of Par- 
liament in the distance, 
of which he was elected 
a member just a year 


ago. 


Another English vis- 
itor who arrived here re- 
cently is Mr. H. V. Es- 
mond, who, if he keeps 
on, is likely to become as 
integral a part of English 
dramatic literature as 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
Jones. So far as popu- 
larity can stamp a man 
successful, Mr. Esmond 
is a suecess, and de- 
servedly. Yet Mr. ks- 
mond gives one the feel- 
ing that he is experi- 
menting the while, and 
not quite settled down 
with maturity of purpose 
and clearness of vision 
to his life-work. I have 
not seen all his plays, 
but they have been made 
the subject of serious dis- 
cussion and criticism by 
the higher crities of the 
contemporary theatre. 
“ Grierson’s Way,” play- 
ed at the Haymarket 
Theatre in London, one 
dull afternoon in the 
winter of 1899, marked 
Mr. Esmond’s arrival. 
Since then he has turned 








their revival in Mr. 
King’s book imparts that 
old-family air so neces- 
sary in any reflection of 
the social life of Boston 
and the neighboring uni- 
versity town. 


Let Not Man Put 
Asunder is an intensely 
modern novel —in fact, 
every word vibrates with 
modernity in the truest 
sense. Notwithstanding 
that the work has a deep 
ethical significance, as 
any novel that pulses 
with the life of to-day 
must have to be worthy, 
the author disclaims any 
purpose of writing with a 
moral in view. He had a 
story to tell of modern 
conditions of marriage 
and divorce which in- 
volved its own inevitable 
moral, but the story it- 
self is the main thing. 
As an eminent critic said 
the other day, “ The real 
distinction between the 
ethics of high art and the 
ethics of manufactured 
and didactic art lies in 
the simple fact that the 
bad fable has a moral, 
while the good fable is a 
moral.” The moral in 
Let Not Man Put 








from one theme to an- 
other, and = shown his 
growing mastery ot 
the drama in several 
moods, and always with 
an individual note that indicates the originality of 
the writer. Other plays have been ‘“ The ‘Divided 
Way,” “ One Summer’s Day,” When we were Twenty- 
one” (which has been so successful on both sides of 
the Atlantic with Mr. Nat Goodwin), and “ The Senti- 
mentalist.” “The Wilderness,” recently produced in 
London, has achieved a success there which is also 
hoped for on this side. Mr. Esmond’s presence with 
us is mainly for the purpose of personally rehearsing 
this piece. He is also in conference with Miss Julia 
Marlowe, who is anxious to give a few performances 





Henry V. Esmond 


interview. Sir George was not very encouraging. 
Nobody cared a rap about the Brontés then, but the 
letters which had come into Sir Wemyss Reid’s pos- 
session piqued the editor’s curiosity, and he asked to 
see them. The result was an article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine which created so deep an interest and at- 
tracted such wide attention that another article soon 
followed it. One day Sir Wemyss, then the editor of 
the Leeds Mercury, was requested to call on the pub- 
lisher, and he recalls with what awe and trepidation 
he entered the sanctum of Mr. Alexander Macmillan. 


Asunder lies at the heart 
of the work, of which the 
author was probably un- 
conscious, of which indeed 
he might approve or dis- 
approve if it came to be a matter of personal convic- 
tion. My esteemed confrére, whose wit coruscates about 
topics “ At the Play,” remarked of Mr. Fitch’s “The 
Way of the World” that it was not only a dramatic 
entertainment, but a social function, and character- 
ized it as a School of Social Instruction. In the same 
way you will find the pages of Mr. King’s novel a 
liberal education in the devious ways of fashion, wit, 
and high society, scintillating with epigram, and bris- 
tling with situations that could only be revealed by 
one who was behind the scenes. 
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The famous Canadian author, just arrived in this country, whose latest and best novel, “‘The Right of Way,” has 
been so well received in both England and America. Incidentally, Mr. Parker is a Conservative Member 
of Parliament, rich, a most entertaining host, and only thirty-nine years old 
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Miss Money, at the Orange County Hunt, Goshen, New York Miss Danielson, of Warrenton, Virginia 


Courtesy of ‘“‘ The Kider and Driver” 
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Mrs. G. Herbert Potter, Exercising in Town Educating a Green Hunter 


Courtesy of ** The Rider and Driver” 
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Mrs. Allen Potts, of the Deep Run Hunt, Richmond, Virginia 


Courtesy of * The Rider and Driver” 


Miss Cassatt at the Bryn-Mawr Show 
































Miss Marion Holloway, of New Rochelle, New York, going over a A slow Jump over Pickets 


Five-barred Gate 
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Fox-Hunting as a Sport for Women 


‘ OU hunt too much,” said Louis XV. to the 
Archbishop of Narbonne. “‘ How can you 
prohibit your curates from hunting if 
you pass your life in setting them such 
an example?” 

“Sire,” said Dillon, “for my curates 
the chase is a fault; for myself it is the fault of my 
ancestors.” 

Two thousand years ago, a little more or a little less, 
a man made up his mind to marry a woman; and in 
accordance with the custom of the country, she came 
+o him without a coin, while he bestowed a dowry. The 
relatives and friends of the families gathered together, 
and the bridegroom’s presents to the bride were ex- 
hibited, and, of course, criticised. These presents were, 
as custom decreed, yoked oxen, a shield, spear and 
sword, and a horse harnessed for the chase. 

The dowry given by the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, 
strong-limbed Saxon savage was intended to signify 
that his wife was to share with him the dangers of war 
and the comforts of peace. What it really meant 
was that while the gentleman of the family was pass- 
ing suecessive days and nights in combined drinking, 
feasting, and deliberating on the affairs of state, the 
lady was expected to provide food for the inside and 
clothing for the outside of her husband, as well as 
of herself. And when Mr. Savage accompanied her in 
the chase, she had difficulty in getting her fair share 
of the prey. 

To-day, of all this, there are left, to the woman who 
hunts, only the husband and the harnessed steed. She 
no longer houses her children under the cover of twist- 
ed branches. She has exchanged for the cultivation 
of vegetables the study of the arts and sciences. And 
where once she hunted for skins and flesh, she now 
hunts for health and pleasure. 

Wise Nature probably had a deeper motive than 
that which illumined the mind of the savage husband 
when he condemned his wife to follow the chase. Be- 
sides the necessary, food and clothing for the indi- 
vidual, there were needed strong and healthy bodies 
for the state. As the strongest and healthiest men 
engaged most frequently in savage combat, and passed 
on in death to their rude gods, on the women of the 
tribes fell largely the burden of bringing into the 
world sons as strong and healthy as the fathers to 
uphold the glory of the family. And the chase served 
Nature’s purpose at a time: when other healthful ex- 
ercise and amusement were lacking. 

With the spread of agriculture woman ceased to 
be the provider for the f family. With the solidification 
of nations and the refinement of men’s tastes, woman, 
ever eager to please, took up those new pursuits which 
best recommended her to men and most flattered men’s 
vanity. She became a spinner of threads, a singer of 
songs, and a listener, an object of protection and of 
chivalry. That she has not lost the hunting instinct, 
and that she is taking again to fox- -hunting, is the 
fault of her female ancestors. 

The nature of fox-hunting, and its attendant ex- 
pense, will always limit the number of its followers. 
But the roll of hunters and of hunting clubs is length- 
ening every year, and even now women are in no small 
proportion to the men. At one of the autumn meets 
of the Genesee Valley Hunt Club, out of a total of forty 
riders, thirteen were women. And in the field the 
huntswomen are distinguished for skill and energy. In 
America we have as yet no Mistress of Fox Hounds, 
but in England Mrs. Cheape has hunted a private pack 
—the Bentley Harriers—for nine years with much 
grace and success. 

The sport of fox-hunting in the United States is of 
so recent growth that men as well as women have not 
really had time to get well into it. Our fathers in 
the Northern States hunted foxes for their fur with 
the rifle. Thirty years ago it appeared wise and 
necessary for an author to write an apologetic preface 
to a little story, the characters in which were fox- 
hunters. Forty years ago an encyclopedic article 
on hunting contained the following paragraph: 

“The American red fox, being a Northern species, 
is rarely hunted by horses and hounds, as the nature 
of the country would generally render this sport im- 
possible, and the people are too independent to permit 
their standing grain to be trodden down by man 
and beast for the sake of a poor, useless fox.” 

Time and tact, and a measure of liberality, have 
conquered prejudice, and now there are almost as 
many organized fox-hunting clubs as there are foxes 
run down in a season. 

The irate farmer, on the one hand, and the old- 
time hard-riding, hard -drinking, hard - swearing 
““squire”’ may have kept women out of the hunting- 
field, but she has every encouragement now to enter 
it. If the requisites of a good huntsman are, as some 
writer has said, “ health, memory, decision, temper, 
patience, a good ear, voice and sight, courage and 
spirits, perseverance and activity,” can it be question- 
ed that women possess as many of these necessary qual- 
ities as men? Even more is required of the successful 
huntswomen—grace, gentleness, and a good figure. A 
horsewoman with gentle hands and a good seat in the 
saddle can take many a hunter over the fences where 
oid huntsmen fail. And not every woman has the cour- 
age or the appearance to wear that most unbecoming 
of raiments, the riding-habit. 

The pleasures of fox-hunting are largely material. 
Health is first, with improved sight, the benefit of 
deep draughts of pure, exhilarating air taken into the 
lungs, the exercise of the muscles brought into play in 
no other way. Then the beauties of the country, the fly- 
ing panorama of field, road, and wood, painted with au- 
tumn’s varied coloring. There are some accidents, of 
course. But their number does not render fox-hunting 
especially dangerous. In hunting with a rifle, men, wo- 
men, and children shoot at and shoot down each other, 
in the mistaken notion that they are aiming at game. 
This kind of accident will average more than one fool- 
ish case a day. Golfing accidents are common enough, 





and some have resulted fatally, while even basket-ball 
has its human sacrifices. Considering the difficulties of 
the chase—ground, fences, ditches, trees, and the many 
unexpected obstacles that may arise—fox-hunting is at- 
tended by comparatively few serious accidents. The 
finest hunting country in the United States, undoubted- 
ly, is the Genesee Valley. In twenty-five years of hunt- 
ing there not a single death has occurred, and, with the 
exception of a few broken bones, there has been no 
serious accident. 

A feature which should recommend itself to all 
women is the absence of especial training for a hunt. 
There is no nerve-straining, muscle-building apprentice- 
ship, no long-continued grooming to make the woman 
ready for the smashing of a record or the defeat of an 
opponent; no going over the course in the early morn- 
ing with a “coach,” no trying gymnastics and mas- 
sagings to keep the athlete in trim. 

Not the least attractive feature is the social life, 
the hunt breakfasts and luncheons, which bring to- 
gether hunters and mere spectators, and everybody 
within riding or driving distance. Then there is the 
pleasant life at the country houses, one long opportu- 
nity for congenial companionship, both in-doors and out. 

To hunt pleasurably and successfully, the first requi- 
site in a woman is, of course, courage or “ nerve.” 
Her great natural advantage is lightness of hand. 
Very often a horse that is a vicious puller under the 
most careful of men is gentle and easily held by a 
delicate woman. 

The greatest physical advantage for a woman, apart 
from good muscle and good lungs, is light weight. At 
the end of a long, fast run, as at the end of a race on 
the flat, it is the weight that tells, and a woman 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds and riding at 
one hundred and eighty-five or ninety, with saddle and 
boots added to her natural weight, will often come in 
for a fall, or be obliged to pull out, while another 
rider thirty or forty pounds lighter catches the brush 
at the finish, with her horse apparently none the worse 
for his run. 

The selection of a hunter, as every man and woman 
who has ridden across country will tell you, can no 
more be decided by hard and fast rules than the selec- 
tion of a partner in business or in matrimony. There 
are many ideas as to what a hunter should be. A 
short back, a good shoulder, and a long neck are 
primitive notions. 

As a matter of fact, the horse appears to do his 
most important work with his brain. Mr. S. 8S. How- 
land’s “ Ontario,” blind in one eye, jumped over hur- 
dles seven feet two and a half inches high in Madi- 
son Square Garden, yet he was not considered a prom- 
ising jumper at all when selected and purchased by 
Mr. Howland. His conformation is that of a well- 
built, thick-necked cart-horse, rather than that of a 
typical jumper, yet, because of his courage and brain, 
he was able at any time to jump a five-foot fence out 
of a walk, and with only one eye—an enormous disadvan- 
tage in calculating distance to beat the world’s record. 

The thoroughbred hunter is coming more and more 
into favor among men and women. It is difficult to 
get one sufficiently free from nervousness to pre- 
vent rushing at fences, and unpleasant scratching of 
faces through the woods. But once he eliminates. the 
racing instinct from his calculations, and learns that 
fox-hunting is a game, and not a race for life, the 
thoroughbred becomes the most valuable feature of a 
stable. 

Something should be said about the training of hunt- 
ers for women. A fall in the hunting-field is far more 
serious for a woman than for a man. If a horse 
strikes a fence with his breast, or well above the knees, 
he is likely to turn a complete somersault and land on 
his back. A man riding astride shoots over the 
horse’s head at the impact of the fence. A woman, 
held in place by the pommel of her saddle, almost in- 
evitably goes down with her horse. Consequently, it 
is most important for her that the horse she rides 
should be an absolutely safe jumper. He should be 
trained, above all, to go clear over his fences, taking 
no risk of hard knocks for the sake of speed. 

To give a horse a clear understanding of the con- 
sequences of falling it is necessary, according to one 
theory, that he should have several falls, and be in- 
spired with a desire to keep on his feet. 

Perhaps the most perfect hunter for a woman in the 
United States is the horse “ Rebel,” owned by Mrs. 
Kernochan, who follows the Meadowbrook hounds. This, 
horse was trained by Trumbull Cary, Esq., of Ba- 
tavia, New York. Mr. Cary puts all of his hunt- 
ers through a long course of “ corral” jumps, compel- 
ling them every day, and several times a day, to jump 
to the limit of their capacity, and as soon as they get 
careless putting the bars so high as to insure them a 
fall. 

Other trainers of horses believe that it is possible 
to make hunters safe and sure without ever giving 
them a fall, inspiring them with confidence and de- 
termination rather than with fear. Mr. Cary’s theory 
is undoubtedly on the side of safety. His three daugh- 
ters ride to hounds, in every run of the Genesee Valley 
Hunt, on horses trained by him, and, on the finished 
hunters, practically never get a fall. 

The mistake that many women make in the train- 
ing of their hunters is the limiting of the schooling 
to certain kinds of fences. For instance, a woman who 
hunts in a country of board fences finds, when she 
comes to another country, that her horse, well able 
to clear four and one-haif feet of boards, is stopped 
by a picket fence less than four feet high, or by a stone 
wall not even so high. A horse intended for a woman 
to ride across American country should be schooled 
over stiff posting rails, oak pickets, wire pickets, stone 
walls, ditches not less than ten feet wide, jumping up 
and down banks—otherwise “ ha-ha ” jumps—and going 
down steep gullies. Unless the horse has been thor- 
oughly accustomed to such work as this he may fall 
and leave his rider out of the run, because of his as- 


tonishment at and distrust of some unaccustomed 
obstacle. 

Mrs. Kernochan and Mrs. Ladenburg, who are per- 
laps the two best known cross-country riders, both ride 
in extremely Jong stirrups. Mrs. Kernochan, for in- 
stance, rides in a stirrup about as long as that em- 
ployed by Mr. Frank K. Griswold, Master of the 
Goshen hounds, and formerly Master of the Meadow- 
brook Club. Mr. Griswold is six feet two inches in 
height. 

If danger comes, the great quality in a woman, and 
equally great in men, is presence of mind—keeping 
her nerve, and not losing her wits. The riders of the 
Genesee Valley Hunt remember Miss Ewing, gallop- 
ing across the field towards a huge stiff fence, hang- 
ing, head downward, from her saddle. A new and en- 
thusiastic maid had stitched her safety habit firmly 
with shoemaker’s thread, so that she hung from the 
pominel of her saddle. As her horse cantered, Miss 
Ewing moved her hands along the ground, keeping 
her head free from the stones and the horse’s heels, 
and calling out in a calm, reassuring voice, “ Whoa, 
pet!” until her herse was seized by the bridle just 
as it was about to take her over the fence. 

Mrs. Ladenburg was riding a green hunter over a 
high picket fence. Her horse struck in front slightly 
landed on a boggy spot, and fell heavily on its side. 
Fortunately it fell on the * off” side. Mrs. Ladenburg 
retained her seat and her hold on the reins, sat per- 
fectly still, and when the horse struggled to its feet 
she was sitting correctly in her saddle, ready to go on. 

Mrs. Kernochan, while with the Meadowbrook hounds 
and taking a short-cut through an orchard, was sudden- 
ly confronted by a very heavy wire stretched between 
two trees. only a few inches above the height of her 
saddle. It was too late to. turn the horse, and but 
for her presence of mind she must have been swept 
from the saddle and seriously injured. She allowed 
the reins to slip through her fingers, fell back on the 
horse’s quarters, and passed safely under the wire, 
which grazed the buttons of her habit as she went 
under it. Instances of the importance of coolness 
are shown in almost every hunt, and could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

Hunt clubs where women are welcomed are within 
easy distance of many of the large cities. Long Isl- 
and has the Meadowbrook, at Hempstead, and the 
Bayside. Staten Island has the Richmond County. 
There are the Westchester Club, near New York city, 
the Orange County Hunt Club at Goshen, New York, 
the Genesee Valley Hunt Club at Geneseo. At Eaton: 
town, New Jersey, there is the Monmouth County Hunt 
Club. Massachusetts has the Myopia and Middlesex 
clubs. Near Philadelphia are the Radnor, Rose Tree, 
Lima, West Chester, and Upland clubs. In Maryland 
are the Elkridge Club and the Green Spring Valley 
Club. Washington has the Chevy Chase. There are 
many other clubs, not only in the East, but in the 
West and South. 

During the season which is now drawing to a close 
the Genesee Valley Hunt Club, although riding over a 
difficult country with stiff fences, has had most gen- 
erous support from women. At its meets have appear- 
ed Mrs. Austin Wadsworth, of Geneseo; Miss Cary of 
Batavia; Miss Frances Newlands and Miss Edythe 
Newlands, of Washington, D. C.; Miss Adams, Mrs. 
Onativia, Miss Castleman; Miss Sara Cary and Miss 
Margaret Cary, of Batavia; Mrs. E. S. Craven, of 
yeneseo:; Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth, of Avon; Miss 
Frances Wilcox, of Buffalo; Miss Cary of Buffalo; 
Mrs. James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo; Miss Sadden- 
burde of Long Island; Miss Ewing, Miss Chadwick, 
Miss Greta Pomeroy. 

The Orange County Hunt Club has had Mrs. West- 
moreland Davis, Miss Livingstone, Mrs. Craven, Miss 
Mary Harriman, Mrs. E. Robbins-Walker, Miss Made- 
line, Knowlton, Mrs. Archibald Alexander, Mrs. Ker- 
nochan. 

The Radnor Club, of Philadelphia, has had Mrs. John 
R. Valentine, Miss Florence W. Dobson, Miss Ellen 
Drexel Paul, Mrs. C. Randolph Snowden. 

The Meadowbrook Club has had Mrs. Emily Laden- 
burg, Mrs. James L. Kernochan, Miss Hazard, Mrs. E. 
T. Cushing, and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. 

With the Richmond County Hunt Club Miss Elsie 
Bonnell has been prominent, and Miss Doane, of 
Philadelphia, has been out with the Green Spring 
Valley Club. There is also to be mentioned Mrs. Regi- 
nald Brooks, an autumn bride, who has followed the 
hounds with the Meadowbrook, the Myopia, and the 
Radnor clubs. 

Of individual exploits in the field much might be 
said. In one hunt of the Meadowbrook Club Mrs. Ker- 
nochan was twice unseated from her horse, but re- 
mounted each time and finished with the leaders. At 
another meet of the same club Mrs. Kernochan was 
the only woman to finish, although the run obliged 
her to take seventy separate jumps. Mrs. Ladenburg’s 
riding is equally famous, while Mrs. Thomas Hitcheock, 
Jr., is celebrated not only as a huntswoman, but also 
as a rider astride. Mrs. Hitchcock’s demonstration of 
the advantage of riding astride was made with the 
Meadowbrook Club. She was among the first at the 
finish of a difficult run, taking every fence, even those 
refused by some men in the party. Mrs. Hitchcock 
advocates this new position for women in riding as 
insuring greater safety. Huntswomen generally do not 
seem to be in haste to adopt the innovation. 

An interesting incident of the season’s hunting has 
been the appearance of two very young huntswomen— 
Miss Cary, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Seward Cary, of 
Buffalo, and Miss Hazard, daughter of Mr. W. A. Haz- 
ard, of Long Island. Miss Cary is not more than 
twelve years old, and Miss Hazard appears to b~ the 
same age, These young huntswomen have performed 
almost brilliantly. Miss Cary, on a thoroughbred 
hunter, has ridden from start to finish with the field, 
taking difficult jumps, and _— apparently all 
the better for the run. 
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Chimmie Fadden: He Wonders About Wine and Widows 


And Devotes a few Moments to 


IDDYS is all kinds, and some is won- 

ders. Remember me telling you of de 

Wily Widdy what me and Duchess 

played de con. game on—wit her otter- 

mobile? For a week after dat Whiskers 

did not speak her name, and I taut 
she was booked for de woods for fair. Not a bit like 
it. She squared herself so dat Whiskers knowed it 
wasn’t her he seen taking a frenly glass of eau sucrée 
at de Cottage. 

Wait a minute: Are you on to “eau sucrée”’? 
Duchess passed dat out to me. It’s French: French 
name; French drink. Dat’s 
right. It ain't a ting but 
dinky sugar and water, but 
strong-armed mugs takes it as 
if it was as good as beer; and 
gets gay on it, at dat. 

Let me tell you: Duchess has 
a goil fren what was a loidy’s 
maid, but now is married to a 
Frenchman what’s de cook in 
his own little restaurant. His 
wife, de goil we know, sits be- 
hind de counter making change 
for de waiters, so dat dey is 
sure to get more of it dan de 
customers meant to give ’em. 
Are you on to dat trick? Cop 
it de next time you gets your 
change in a French restaurant. 

Once, when me and Duchess 
has a day off, we chases down 
to de restaurant to say bon 
chour to de goil. It was be- 
tween meals. Hubby was up 
from de kitchen, and dere was 
a couple of husky Frenchmen 
dere—one was a_ champeen 
wrestler —and -dey was all 
drinking eau sucrée, and talk- 
ing to beat a band of cart- 
tail spellbinders. We sits in, 
and de goil says, “ Kay vully 
voo, M’sieu Chaques?” 

“Oh, a little of de same, 
tanks,” I say. 

“Esky soy, de ‘same 
says she. “We have not. of 
de same.” 

“De Veau sucrée,” I says, 
“wit de low ball on de side,” 
I says. 

She tumbles den, laughs, and 
fetches de sugar and water and 
a bottle. I sinks about two 
fingers of rye in de glass, and 
de French mugs watches to see 
me drop dead when I drinks 
it. Grog Américain dey 
calls it. Honest, dey gets 
more gay, and talks more on 
dere dinky drink dan I do on 
me toddy. 

As we was waltzing home [| 
says to Duchess, “ Dat was de 
trouble wit your fren Napoleon 
at de battle of Ballyloo,” I 
says. “Me fren Wellington,” 
I says, “ him being Irish, takes 
a timblefull or so of de real 
stuff before he starts out to 
do business on de morning of 
Ballyloo — de wedder being 
chilly and damp. It puts de 
proper fighting spirit into 
him, and he scores once more 
for Irland. He didn’t say a 
ting. He just fit. But your 
fren Napoleon,” I says, “he 
calls for a glass of eau sucréc. 
And what happens? Instead 
of fighting, he just talks. 
While Napoleon was making 
up tings what would look 
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“Tove has notting to do wit it,’ Whiskers snorts. 
“ll double your price to you.” 

“Nay, nay,” says Mr. Paul. “T’ll keep it all, as 
an inducement for you to dine often at me table, sir,” 
he says. 

But [ was going to tell you how de Wily Widdy 
squared herself wit Whiskers. We was all out riding, 
up to our place on de Sound one day, when we meets 
her. Hark: Whenever Miss Fannie rides, I rides too. 
Whiskers says to me long ago, “ Chames, when Miss 
Fannie goes riding you ride behind her, no matter who 
else is along. And, Chames,” he says, “if ever you 





proper on tombstones, Mike 
Wellington was making tings 
what would look proper under 
tombstones. See, Duchess?” I 
says. 

But Duchess got haughty, 
and only says, “ Chames, I do 
not know wedder you is most 
ignorant or most impudent.” 

“You has anodder guess,” I 
says. She gives me de silent 
trun down. 























Purple as a Color 


“T’m sprised,” he says to her, “not to see you in 
your ottermobile,” he says. 

“ T’ve not used it since I was over to lunch wit Fan- 
nie,” she says. 

“I spose you got it out of order racing back from de 
Cottage de same day,” he says. 

‘I never was to de Cottage,” she says. “I went 
nowhere but to Fannie’s.” 

Whiskers looks queer a minute, den he says, “Is 
dere any odder ottermobile but yqurs, wit a_poiple- 
painted body, in dis neck of woods?” 

“No,” says Widdy. ‘I’m in half - mourning, you 
know,” she says, wit a smile, 
“but poiple disagrees wit me 
complexion, so I has me traps 
painted poiple sted of me 
frocks. If my mobe was to de 
Cottage dat day,” she says, 
“one of your servants must 
took it dere,” and she passes 
me out a half “ I’m-on-to-you ” 
look. 

Whiskers pipes me off, too; 
but I was making faces at de 
groom, and let on I didn’t see 
’im. 

Whiskers acts like a_ peb- 
ble had been took from his 
shoe; Widdy gives ’em all a in- 
vite to her house to lunch, and 
we rides over dere; Whiskers 
and Widdy talking fast to 
make up for lost time. 

When I'd bossed de groom, 
stabled de horses, and asked 
him for a fight he was too busy 
to give me, Miss Fannie sent 
for me. She says dat Widdy’s 
butler was away, and told me 
to take his place. I goes to de 
pantry and wine-cellar, makes 
me lay-out for lunch, and, when 
de cook tells me, I says to de 
folks, “ Lunch is served.” 

“T hasn't a ting for you to 
eat,” says Widdy, “ ’cept pom- 
pano, boned squab, and a 
salad.” 

“We'll try to stay our hun- 
ger wit dat,” says Whiskers, 
getting real kittenish. 

Tings moved along as lovely 
as a winning horse when you’ve 
a bet on, till Whiskers raised 
de glass of wine I'd served him. 
He sniffed and sniffed it, and 
turned his head on one side like 
he seen a man he knowed but 
couldn’t remember his name. 
Den he sipped and sipped it, 
and all of a suddent he trun a 
nickel-steel look at Mr. Paul. 
But Mr. Paul was talking to 
Miss Fannie, and his mug was 
more innocenter dan a caddie 
wit his foot on de lost golf ball 
you is looking for. 

Whiskers got good and red, 
and when I filled his glass 
again he takes a peep at de 
bottle, what had a poiple rib- 
bon around its neck. 

When he’d done choking he 
says to Widdy, “I see, ma’am, 
dat you puts your wine in half- 
mourning, too.” 

She gives a quick look at de 
bottle, glares at me, and bites 
her lip like it was a tough 
proposition; but before she 
says anyting Mr. Paul begins 
talking so fast no one else 
could trun in a remark till 
Widdy got her second wind, and 
came up smiling wit a game 
of talk about de opray. 

My, my! but Whiskers’ whis- 
kers was frosty after dat. 

When we was home Mr. Paul 
folleyed me to de stable and 
says, “ Chames, you child of Sa- 
tan,” he says, “why did you 
serve dat wine? It was not 
de kind you was ordered to 
serve,” he says. 

“*T taut it would tickle Whis- 
kers to have a glass or two of 














Listen: we ain’t de only 
folks what quarrel about tings 
to drink. Whiskers and Mr. 
Paul is always playing a hot 
twosome to see which can get 
de finest wine. Dey is boss judges of fine wine, for 
fair; nobody can flim-flam ’em in de game. When one 
gets some better dan de odder’s, de odder is near 
croisy till he pegs up one better still. A while ago 
Mr. Paul landed a lot wit a German name dat run 
twice around de bottles—what had poiple prize-ribbons 
tied around dere necks, too. He got all dere was. 
It wasn’t much, but de price was. When I opened de 
bottle he sent Whiskers to try, Whiskers sniffed and 
sniffed, and sipped and sipped, and it took him an 
hour to de glass, it tickled him so. He near trun a 
fit, dough, when Mr. Paul wouldn’t sell him half of it. 
“No,” says Mr. Paul. “I wouldn’t part wit a case 
of it for love or money.” 





The Effect of Purple on Wine and Widows 


take your eyes off her horse I’ll take you to de stable 
and show you anodder use for a hitching rope besides 
hitching.” 

Say, I’m getting to be such a good rider I’m tinking 
of entering myself in de Horse Show next year. I says 
dat to Mr. Paul, and asks him what class I’d enter 
meself in. He taut a while, an’ says, “ Well, Chames, 
you soitenly would take all de prizes in class ‘ de.’ ” 

Well, we was riding along de road and suddently 
meets de Wily Widdy, wit her English groom what 
promised me a fight on his day off, but he’s shy on 
holidays since den. We stops, and Widdy hands out 
a polite “howdy ” to all hands; Whiskers getting red, 
dough he had on his cold-storage front, 


it under his belt,”’ I says. 

Mr. Paul taut a while, like 
he was wondering if it wouldn’t 
ease his feelings to take de end 
of a hitching-rope to me, but 
he only groans a little, and says, “ You is entitled,” 
he says, “to your own opinion of what gives pleasure 
to Mr. Van Cortlandt,” he says; “but what wit 
poiple mobes, and poiple-ribbon wine, he is_ get- 
ting radder more of de royal color in his land- 
scape dan is good for him.” 

What do you tink of a real gent passing out lang- 
widge like dose? 

When I spins de whole yarn to Duchess she yells 
murder wit laughing. “ Mon Dieu, mon enfant!” she 
says; “ for a Bowery boy you is de woise case of farmer 
] ever see.” she says. 

“On your way, hussy!” I says. 

3ut I don’t know yet what de joke is. 
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S an abstract proposition it would be hard to 
find a more desirable combination for the 
stage than that of the pen of James M. 
jarrie and the talents of Miss Maude 
Adams. ‘There is a_ certain fitness in 
such an association, since the literary art 
of the one and the dramatic art of the other are 
characterized by charms identical ¢n kind, and by lim- 
itations of precise similarity. Miss Adams is not 
a great actress as measured by the standard of a Bern- 
hardt, any more than Barrie is a great novelist as 
measured by the standard of a Victor Hugo. In 
their respective media each pleases the senses, neither 
stirs the soul; there is no rising to great heights, 
no falling below the level of an exquisite delicacy— 
passion is as far beyond the powers of the one as 
it is out of the reach of the other, but in that ap- 
peal, the keynote of which is refinement, and whose 
chiefest response comes from the clean and whole- 
some and cultivated mind, neither is surpassed by any 
of their contemporaries. I have always felt in read- 
ing the periods of Barrie not as if I were wandering 
through a perilous wood, beset on all sides by danger, 
and face to face with strenuous emergencies, but 
rather as if I were placidly enjoying the sweet and 
subtle charms of a rose-garden, the greatest of whose 
perils was the butterfly, the most potent of whose 
hazards was the chance strand of a spider’s spinning 
to brush against the cheek. Daintiness was its charm, 
and the sensation derived not unlike that which comes 
from the perception of a sweet perfume. So also is 
the effort of Miss Adams, both in kind and in effect. 
One senses here a sweet, beautiful womanhood, girlish 
in its development, too fragile for the storms of life, 
unsurpassed in its power to charm in scenes of 
pleasantness and peace. It was this fragility that 
lent to Miss Adams’s personation of Lady Babbie, in 
“The Little Minister,” not only its charm, but its 
real dramatic interest. Even though nothing at all of 
a menacing nature happened to Babbie in her wander- 
ings, the fear that a being so sensitive to hardship 
was abroad with no protecting arm to shield her from 
the possible troubles of the country-side became an 
apprehension which sufficed to hold the attention of 
those who sat and watched. It was the same personal 
attribute that enabled Miss Adams so satisfyingly to 
give us the illusion of Juliet in the baleony scene, and 
prevented her from adequately fulfilling our ideals in 
the more vigorous moments of that unhappy maiden’s 
love-story. It was the combination of this and her 
other most dominant qualities that made of her tipsy 
scene in “ The Masked Ball,” in the days when Miss 
Adams and Mr. Drew together charmed the theatre- 
going public, the most notably artistic and thoroughly 
abhorrent achievement of the polite stage at that time, 
and which, in the piano scene in “ Christopher, Jr ”— 
a delicious little comedy by Miss Madeline Lucette 
Ryley—set all New York raving over the genius and 
beauty of the newly discovered favorite. I have never 
liked Miss Adams better than in this latter scene, 
and in the writing of such comedy there is no pen 
that surpasses that of 
Mr. Barrie. Just as 
its requirements _ fit 
snugly into the tal- 
ents, and give ample 
play to the tempera- 
mental and physical 
attributes of Miss 
Adams, so does it 
find its most accept- 
able literary expres- 
sion in Mr. Barrie’s 
art. 

Hence it is that 
when announcement 
is made that after a 
lapse from Barrie to 
Rostand, and from 
comedy to tragedy, 
Miss Adams proposes 
to appear again in 
the sort of thing that 
most becomes _ her 
equipment, one goes 
to see * Quality 
Street,” at the 
Knickerbocker The- 
atre, with  expecta- 
tion keyed to the 
highest pitch, and 
with a joyous antici- 
pation of an evening 
of sheer delight, which, even if it be not quite ful- 
filled, must, none the less, be set down as a tribute to 
the powers of star and dramatist. 








**Phoebe’s’’ Curtsey 


- UALITY STREET” is, in some respects, like 
a page from Jane Austen. If Mr. Barrie had 
adhered to the Jane Austen atmosphere, re- 

enforced by the breezes of his own fancy, I think the 

general results would have been more fortunate. There 
is a sulficient charm in the composite to last through 

a four-act comedy, and I found myself regretting, for 

the sake of the sincerity of Mr. Barrie’s effort, that 

he did not seem to realize the fact. He appeared at 
times to venture into the realm of Gilbert, who, to 





my mind, is the last person in the world to harness up 
to an Austenian theme. The result is that one never 
knows just how seriously to take the events that hap- 
pen in * Quality Street,” and the comedy is weakened 
by the interjection of unrealities that are disturbing. 
A comedy that from beginning to end is frankly and 
intentionally insincere can be made very amusing, and 
Mr. Gilbert is a master in the writing of this style 
of play, but when these insincerities are thrust into 

















Miss Adams as the demure “ Phoebe Throssell ”’ 


the action of a story that otherwise smacks of truth, 
they jar one’s sensibilities. 

The plot cf Mr. Barrie’s play is simple enough—so 
simple that but for his manner of unfolding it one 
might say that it is lacking in distinction and in- 
genuity. There is no element of suspense about it, and 
in its chief complication it is so preposterously thin 
that it is impossible to find it convincing. Two maiden 
ladies dwell in Quality Street. They are sisters, one 
of whom is very much older than the other. They are 
gentlewomen in moderate circumstances, and_ the 
younger, Miss Phoebe Throssell—Miss Adams—is a 
light-hearted creature with bewitching ringlets and an 
inclination to flirtatiousness as flirtatiousness was then 
understood. Nowadays she would be considered a 
prim sort of a miss, but in the demurer times — for 
women of this class—of the Regency she was a person 
of comparative boldness. She could look at a man 
without blushing, and a man might shake hands with 
her and still consider himself free to marry another. 
Miss Phoebe is in love, and presumes that she is loved 
in return, and the first act concerns itself with her 
emotions while awaiting a proposal of marriage, which 
she regards as inevitable. The lover, Valentine Brown 
by name, not an ardent individual as he develops in 
the first act, has no such conception of his duty. 
True, he has kissed Phoebe, but rather to oblige the 
young woman than with any more serious idea in 
mind. It was the easiest way to brush some rain off 
her cheek. Instead of proposing marriage, this cavalier 
announces his enlistment in the army, and goes off 
to fight Napoleon, Phoebe and her sister are left 
disconsolate, and by a fortuitous coincidence lose all 
their money at the same time. The first cur- 
tain falls upon a scene of financial and emotional deso- 
lation. 

To tide over their financial misfortunes the Misses 
Throssell open a school, and for nine years endure a 
succession of hard times, which should have aged them, 
but, as a matter-of-fact, do not. It would have been 
better for Mr. Barrie’s play if they had, for only 
wrinkles and gray hair for Phoebe could give any 
semblance of reality to the scenes that follow. Val- 
entine Brown returns from the wars, and finds Phocbe 
nine years older, her ringlets concealed beneath a 
steel-gray cap, which gives the erstwhile hoyden the 
semblance of a Quaker. He is not sufficiently warm in 
his greeting, having had in mind all these years the 
bewitching ringlets and vivacious manner of the girl 
he left behind him. The aged creature before him is 
not the girl he had loved, so his enthusiasm at the re- 
union is not marked. This enrages Phoebe, who had 
hoped to be loved for herself, not for her youth, and 
upon the departure of Valentine she throws off all re- 
straint, and delivers a passionate address upon the 
drawbacks of being an old maid, which is not at all 





convincing, for, in- her Quaker cap and school-ma’am’s 
dress and apron, Miss Adams appears quite as young 
and even prettier than she did nine years before. And 
then Mr. Barrie’s downfall comes. Phoebe resolves 
to teach her unappreciative lover a thing or two, and 
by resuming her ringlets and discarding her Quaker 
cap, pretends to be her own niece, deceiving everybody 
except the audience by this most transparent subter- 
fuge. Even her lover is deceived—which is a rather 
disturbing measure of the depths of his affection. The 
whole town is set by the ears, by the newly discovered 
niece. The deception is discovered by none, not even 
the young woman’s most constant companions pene- 
trating the disguise, which in reality is no disguise at 
all—all of which is so baldly impossible that the del- 
icate structure of comedy which Mr. Barrie has striven 
to rear falls to the ground, an impotent farce re- 
deemed only by the exquisite literary skill of the au- 
thor in the telling of his preposterous romance. Brown, 
under the spell of Phoebe Throssell’s witchery, comes 
to his senses, and by contrast between the vivacious 
manner of the assumed hoyden and the simple dignity 
of the real woman, falls in love with the real, and so 
tells the false. All is then cleared up. Miss Throssell 
knows that she is loved for what she is and not for 
what she pretends to be, and the curtain falls upon 
a pair of happy lovers who at last understand each 
other. 

That, in brief, is Mr. Barrie’s story. Inherently and 
intrinsically impossible, it would fail utterly were it not 
that throughout are scattered delightful touches, little 
glimpses of life and of character as potently charming 
as the sketches of Thrums. The artist saves the me- 
chanic, and the actress saves the artist, but it is such 
an effort that one would be sorry for Miss Adams were 
it not that after a season of “ L’Aiglon,” “ Quality 
Street ” must be a relief to her both physically and 
mentally. 


of Mr. Sydney Prough as Valentine Brown, and 

of Miss Helen Lowell as Susan Throssell being 
of notable excellence. Miss Adams herself rises to all 
the requirements of her role, and if this were stronger, 
more sincere, more worth doing, it might be said of 
her that, barring one or two moments when Phoebe 
is goaded into a shrewish attitude toward the world 
in general, and old-maidenhood in particular, she has 
added another leaf to the wreath of laurels that adorns 
her brow. In these regrettable moments the influence 
of “ L’Aiglon ” days shows in Miss Adams’s effort, and 
it becomes strained, and she comes perilously near to 
ranting, but in the main her picture of. Phoebe is 
sweet and dainty and pleasant to see and to hear. 

The incidental music of Mr. Furst should be men- 
tioned for the purpose of calling for its suppression. 
There is not the siightest resemblance in character, 
temperament, or other quality between Lady Babbie 
and Phoebe Throssell, yet Mr. Furst’s musical render- 
ing of the virtues of the latter is nothing more nor less 
than a diluted echo of his * Babbie” waltz. Its intro- 
duction suggests a catch-penny device, and adds a note 
of insincerity to an evening’s entertainment, which, 
despite its many excellences, is not altogether con- 
vincingly good. 


Ti supporting company is evenly good, the work 
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‘“*Phoebe’’ receives a Friend 
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MAUDE ADAMS 


The young American actress who has become the most popular member of her profession. She works very hard, and is admired more even by 
women than by men, thus holding the most enviable position to which an actress can aspire 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE PROVOST’S SPIRITS 


EW men had been worse used by fortune than 

Captain Austin Tredennis. Born to an ample 

fortune—so far, that is, as expectations go, 

and in his case they did not go far—Austin 

had the further misfortune of nominally in- 

heriting an involved title and an estate not 
worth a penny. 

At a time when money did much and influence the 
rest in the British army, he found himself still a cap- 
tain of dragoons at thirty-nine, with nothing to show 
tor his twenty vears’ service but a sword of honor 
given him by the Prince Eugene, that excellent ally 
of England, and a bullet wound in the right thigh. 

A man not overwhelmingly in love with life, who 
owed little to the great, yet who felt himself the supe- 
rior of many set in authority over him, Austin Tre- 
dennis was a man who never made a complaint that 
life had treated him badly. He was in all things 
scrupulous to obey, rigorous to exact obedience, liked 
for his grace and certain courtesy by his inferiors, and 
trusted by his men, as all good officers are, his unques- 
tioned personal courage carrying him safely through 
many a strait place. As a swordsman he had few 
equals in Europe at a time when every man was a 
fencer. He had no equal at all as a shot with a pistol. 
These facts, becoming known, made for peace. 

His father, Chieseley Tredennis, had made a fortune 
in the West India trade as it was then-—sugar, tobacco, 
and imported negroes. He had designed his son to 
follow him. But one voyage to Jamaica, and a single 
month’s experience of the methods of an enlightened 
british plantation under half-breed overseers, had sat- 
isfied young Austin. Come what might, he would 
not be a sugar-planter. He would be a soldier, if he 
had to serve in the ranks. There was an interview be- 
tween father and son which comprised some picturesque 
language on either side, and Austin Tredennis, out of 
all his father’s great fortune, took only the price of 
an ensigney of horse—the purchase-money of which 
he afterwards repaid out of his meagre pay to the ut- 
termost farthing. 

His father, being an exact man, gave him a receipt 
upon stamped paper. As for his other relatives, his 
uncle, Lord Tredennis, had a daughter by an early 
and uncovenanted attachment, which fear of his fa- 
ther, a hard man, had prevented him from making 
regular till the death of the mother rendered this im- 
possible. , 

In order to compose all quarrels, this girl, when but 
a child, had been designed by Lord Tredennis for his 
nephew. But the West India planter discovered an ob- 
jection—the nobleman had thrown all his energies into 
a successful attempt to legitimatize the girl and to con- 
vey to her his recently granted earldom. It was in pur- 
suit of an attempt to prove an early marriage under 
the more elastie laws of Seotland, and to induce the 
government of the day to grant him his desired suc- 
cession to heirs general, that Lord Tredennis embarked 
for Greenock at London Bridge in a vessel which was 
nevermore heard of. 

The machinery he had set going worked for him 
nevertheless, and all that he had desired was granted 
after his death. 

In the mean time there remained nothing but the 
disputed succession to the son of the West India plant- 
er. His father, now an old man, had so pickled an 
criginally pregnant temper in spices and hot condi- 
ments that he kept alive solely to plague and vex his 
son. He was a benevolent man, too, in his way, and 
that made it worse. 

But he so arranged matters that he should not have 
one stiver to leave to that poor captain of horse, his 
only son Austin, who, on his part, neither blessed his 
name nor made any pretence of doing so. Meantime, 
with a fine equanimity, he drilled his men, did as he 
was bid, or saw that others did as he bade them; 
tought battles, rode on chargers, plundered a little or 
a great deal, as he had the opportunity—according to 
the wont of the horsemen of the period. Yet he was 
not a man of eruelty, and no wife or maid or widow 
in any captured town laid her scaith to him. 

All this till the day when from the house of Des- 
tiny, the Manse of Minnigaff, he rode eastward by the 
shore road to the prison of Kirkeudbright. 

At this point the old Austin Tredennis and the new 
part company. 


The common prison, or Thieves’ Hole, of the burgh 
of Kirkeudbright was, as a later visiting philanthro- 
pist® said, “a disgrace to any civilized land.” But 
then, till the last few vears, so was every jail in Scot- 
land. Now it seems as if the fashion of the time had 
run to the other extreme, insomuch that nowadays 
the able-bodied rogue universally prefers prison to the 
workhouse erected for the reception of honest poverty. 

But Captain Austin Tredennis. having done his duty 
in riding to Kirkeudbright upon escort duty with his 
trio of prisoners. discovered upon opening the door 
of the Thieves’ Hole that all the space available for 
those under his charge was a dripping, noisome den, 
already inhabited by a dozen rogues of both sexes. 





“Sir.” said Austin Tredennis, to the chief magis- 
trate at whose door he had knocked with his sword-hilt 
on his arrival, “in England we would not lodge our 
scent-dogs thus—no, not the hogs in our sties.” 

* The present celebrated Mr. Howard, 
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They were standing together at the door of the 
Thieves’ Hole, for the soldier had drawn back in dis- 
gust from the miserable interior and the reeking abom- 
inations, that struck him in the face with more than 
the pain of a blow. 

The provost’s gurgle settled matters. It irritated 
Austin even more than the accumulated odors of the 
Thieves’ Hole of Kirkeudbright. 

“Observe,” he said, laying one gloved finger in the 
palm of the other hand, * [ am in this shire of Gallo- 
way with certain powers of command, and I can suit 
my actions to my conceptions of military necessity; 
I can call upon you, as the responsible head of this 
burgh council, to assist me! Now.I will not dispose of 
these untried prisoners—one of them a woman, and an- 
other evidently of gentle birth and _ breeding—like 
beasts that are driven to market! If you do not find 
me some safe and decent place where I can lodge these 
prisoners in ward—by the Lord, Sir Provost, I will 
quarter them on your own house and set a picket out- 
side the door!” 

Thus brought up upon the short rein, the provost 
suddenly remembered an alternative which might oth- 
erwise have escaped him. He held up his hand, and 
the whole expression of his face suddenly changed. 

“ Dear me, Captain Tredennis,” he exclaimed, “ dinna 
stot aff like a baa’ aff a gable end. I declare I shall 
forget my ain name next. I am no fit to be Robin the 
toon’s drummer, let alane provost! It is true that the 
common gaol o’ Kirkeoobrie is nocht less than a 
common disgrace. But, ye see, the treasury o’ the toon 
has been in a sair state for a while. what wi’ the 
Levellers dingin’ doon the park waa’s and but little 
comin’ in! But after this year the thing will be dif- 
ferent. For Treasurer Bailie Tod and me hac ta’en 
the parks on a lang lease atween us, and gin I’m 
spared till Martinmas I can assure you, Major, that 
the Thieves’ Hole shall be pitten in a state o’ thorough 
repair!” 

“ But, my excellent provost,” said Austin, grimly, 
“ Martinmas is a long way off, and in the mean time 
you may be as tired of providing house-room for my 
prisoners and their guard as 1 shall be of seeing to it 
that everything is done to my satisfaction.” 

“Oh, Colonel,” said the now alarmed magistrate, “I 
didna mean that—I was far frae meanin’ that. But— 
to tell ye the truth—there is a place where they might 
be warded safely eneuch. But—I hardly like to men- 
tion it to a braw King’s man—but the fact is that 
Bailie Tod and me, and a wheen ither decent men wi’ 
an interest in the common guid o’ the community at 
lairge, has a kind o’ private store o’ barrels. an’ bits 
o’ casks and puncheons an’ sic like—some o’ them fu’ 
an’ some o’ them empty—that we are no juist anxious 
to hae ony exciseman’s gaugin’-stick mellin’ wi—” 

“In fact, provost,” said Captain Tredennis, smiling, 
“you have in this town a Thieves’ Hole and a Smug- 
glers’ Hole, both under the direct patronage of the 
magistracy! Well, well! I am no exciseman, but a 
plain soldier. I have no commission to tap your casks, 
though I would advise you to lock them carefully in 
a part of your cellars where my lads cannot get at 
them.” 

“Deed, to tell ye the truth, General,” said the anx- 
ious magistrate, “ it’s neither mair nor less than juist 
ir the auld castle—what folks caa’s Maclellan’s Wark. 
It was biggit some fifty or a hunder years syne by the 
grand auld Maclelians, that were lords o’ Kirkcoo- 
brie for mony’s the year. But afore ever they gat it 
plenished, the siller gaed dune. or the bottom fell oot 
o’ the meal-ark—or something—and whush—the Mac- 
lellans were a’ gane! 

“But here we are, Captain, an’ gin ye will tell your 
troopers to haud a kennin farther aff and gie their 
best attention to the prisoners, I'll be unco obleegit till 
ye. There’s maybes a bit anker or twa o’ brandy that 
micht be seen if the door was opened untimeouslike. 
I hae the muckle yett sealed wi’ the toon seal, whilk 
I cairry convenentlike in my pooch here for the pur- 
pose, wi’ a guid wad o’ the excellent sealing-wax that 
we use for our charters. For it is oor plan in the 
municipawlity that a’ thing be dune decently and in 
order, and that has aye been my ain aim an’ motty—” 

“Very right, provost,” said Austin Tredennis. 

The chief of the burgh magistracy looked cauticus- 
ly over his shouider to see that no curious spectator 
approached too near. Then he drew forth a book from 
his breast pocket, and, opening it, read hastily and 
in a loud and solemn tone something as follows: 
“* Let all spirits of evil depart from this dwelling, and 
suffer only such things as are of good report to dwell 
here! TI exorcise the deevil!’ Michty, I forget the 
rest— ‘There will be horse and hiring fares in the 
following places in Scotland at the undermentioned 
dates: Airberdeen the 20th o’ Aprile, Alyth the 6th 0’ 
June, Biggar the 29th o’ September!’ ” 

“ And what, in the name of fortune, is the meaning 
of this idiocy?” cried the captain of horse, who had 
an idea that he was being played with. 

“ Haud your paitience a wee langer, Captain, and ye 
will see. Ye understan’ they are a verra superstitious 
folk here in Kirkcoobrie, an’ what’s pitten into folk 
by the powers abune is there to be made use 0’ by 
somebody. Noo they think that this auld biggin is 
hauntit wi’ speerits. And so it is—conjunctly and 
severally—though no by the kind o’ speerits they 
mean. Nae ill speerits ever comes across the sea in 
my boaties! And sae a wise magistracy, wi’ the com- 
mon guid of the toon at heart, wad do their best to 
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preserve sic auncient and weel-befittin’ feelin’s atween 
the dead and the leevin’. Forbye, there’s no yin 0’ 
them wad pit a fit inside the place at nicht for a’ the 
gowd o’ the Indies. We hae seen to that oorsel’s!” 

By this time they were in the great hall of Mac- 
lellan’s Wark. 

“ Bide ye here a wee, Captain,” said the provost, 
“an’ Vl gang fecht Bailie Tod and Dean-of-Guild 
Georgie Sproat, that is as decent a lad as ever lifted 
a toddy-ladle to see gin the sugar was meltit. I’m 
gettin’ a wee short i’ the puff mysel’, and I canna face 
the removal o’ a’ thae barrels single-handed.” 

During the provost’s absence Austin Tredennis poked 
about in various recesses here and there in the ancient 
walls, and among other things discovered that a dozen 
of rooms had recently been roughly boarded off, and 
that five or six of them could easily be rendered avail- 
able as cells and guard-rooms. But what amused 
him most was to find in a recess a singularly cozy 
apartment, fitted not only with a table, chairs, a fire- 
place and kettle, but the very toddy-ladles and rummer 
of which the provost had spoken. 

But several robes of extraordinary appearance next 
drew his attention. These had apparently been manu- 
factured out of white sheeting, deeply stained with 
red. Next came a double length of plough chain of 
unusual thickness and a sheet of iron. 

He was still standing with the stiff white sheets in 
his hand when the provost returned, with two men fol- 
lowing close behind him. One man was old and very 
sober-looking, with a formal upper lip, which was, 
however, contracted by the twinkle of sly humor in 
the corners of his eyes. Him the soldier set down at 
once as Treasurer Bailie Tod. Nor was he far wrong, 
for the introduction was immediately accomplished ; 
while his comrade, a tall, good-looking, buirdly young 
man. with rosy cheeks and an infectious laugh, was 
stated to be * Maister Dean 0’ Guild Sproat, and the 
best falla’ in twal’ coonties!” 

“T see ye hae gotten haud o’ oor ghaist’s claes, Cap- 
tain,” said the chief magistrate. ‘“‘ Ye see, we are a 
set o’ quaite folk hereaway, and a wee thing gangs a 
lang gate. And, faith, gin it werena for the terrible 
ghaists in Maclellan’s Auld Wark there wad be nocht 
te pass the time o’ day aboot in the burgh but when 
Aggie Muir’s cat is gaun to kittle and wha’s Tam was 
the daddie o’t! But as we that are in the magistracy 
ken weel, Sawton finds wark for idle fowks’ tongues as 
weel as for their fingers, sae we like to gie the guid- 
wives something to keckle aboot—no ower aften, ye 
ken, but maybes twice i’ the month. that familiarity 
may no juist breed contempt. as the sayin’ is! 

“ Geordie there, in a white sheet an’ a splotch or two 
o’ guid cairt red dreepin’ frae his breast, is eneuch 
to scaur the verra saunts abune frae their harpin’! 
Fegs, he gars the hair on my auld pow rise up like 
bristles. and when we are at it full blast, wi’ Geordie 
standin’ and bleatin’ like a dementit sheep on the 
riggin o’ this auld pile, and the bailie—decent man— 
dancin’ on the sheet - iron like a hen on a het girdle, 
and me doin’ my best at trailin’ the pleuch chains 
alang the board floors and up and doon the stairs—I 
declare it’s fair Pandemonium an’ Gehenna spoken the- 
gither in auld Maclellan’s Wark.” 

“You do well, provost and magistrates,” said Cap- 
tain Tredennis. 


CHAPTER XXX 
A MASTERFUL MAN 


ITHIN an hour the boarded chambers of Mac- 
W lellan’s Wark had been freed of their hoard 

of kegs, ankers, puncheons, and casks, while 
within the same period the three leading members of 
the enlightened magistracy of Kirkcudbright were in 
a state of profuse perspiration. In some cases the 
reoms had been originally planned but left unfinished, 
and in others they had been, as it were, carved out of 
the general space of the interior. 

The prisoners, upon being taken into Maclellan’s 
Wark, were placed each in the chamber set apart for 
them. The room appointed for Marion was _ placed 
midway between that of Joyce Faa and the gypsy 
Harry Polwart, possibly with an idea of preventing 
these two from communicating. The guards were es- 
tablished in a large open space beside the main door- 
way, and Captain Austin Tredennis, who did not de- 
sire to put himself under any obligations to the pro- 
vost or other citizen, took up his quarters in the 
chamber which they had apportioned and provisioned 
for their private revels. 

Throughout the town, many were the dismal proph- 
ecies of what would happen when once “ the ghaists 0’ 
the auld Maclellans,” discovering earthly intruders 
upon their domain should arise and wreak their ven- 
geance. While the fact that during the whole of this 
tenancy the spectres ceased to gibber blood-boltered on 
the battlements was put down to Joyce and Harry 
being gypsies, and therefore “sib to the de’il, wha is 
kind to his ain.” 

Of the three captives, Harry Polwart, a thorough 
fatalist, like all his people, threw himself on the 
pallet-bed which had been hastily provided by the 
provost, and lay sleepless through the night watches, 
his hands pressed upon his aching eyeballs. He had 
no hopes, no fears, and it was not in his nature to be 
afraid of that which might be. When it came it would 
find him ready. 

Joyce was chiefly conscious of a reprieve, The mars 























tiage to which she had sold herself for the sake of 
another’s life had not taken place. But, nevertheless, 
she held herself pledged to Harry Polwart, and was as 
determined as ever to carry out her promise if op- 
portunity should occur. Whether or no the man was a 
murderer did not greatly trouble her. If this thing 
were true, it had been done by her father’s orders; 
and knowing Hector Faa as she did, she would not 
greatly blame any of his followers for obeying him. 

Marion alone set herself down to understand and 
define her position in all its bearings—her chances 
and dangers, present situation and future action. My 
mother and Grisel had remained with her as long as 
they were allowed, and it was only the absolute or- 
der of Captain Tredennis which prevented both of 
these loving and impulsive women from remaining all 
night in the prison. When my mother found herself 
extruded she sought out Jasper Jamie, and, bidding 
him get horses, insisted on setting out immediately 
for Orraland. 

“Tt is barely six mile over the hill, and the time an 
hour from sundown! Think shame o’ ye, Jasper Jamie, 
that ye wad let puir Marion die for the want of guid 
advice!” 

To know my mother in such a mood was to obey 
her—-that is, except in the case of my father, who had 
his own methods. 

For, though May Mischief retained the old pro- 
clivity for getting into scrapes, and sometimes to his 
very face voted her husband slow and matter-of-fact, 
yet she had more than her ancient respect for his 
opinion, and often came running to him, not only 
with her own but also with other people’s difficulties. 

If Patrick Heron could not 
help—why, there was no help 
in man! 


The autumn night held a 
chill in it, and in the’ grim 
old walls of Maclellan’s Wark 
the mortar dripped damp upon 
the walls, the unplaned boards 
wept at the seams. A _ pillow 
hard as a door-mat, a pallet- 
bed on which a_ maid -ser- 
vant might have slept, an 
old torn blanket — these were 
her equipments of the night, 
and since through the un- 
glazed but barred window the 
wind blew in fresh and wet 
from the sea, Marion shivered. 
Yet, to do her justice, discom- 
fort, and not fear, caused the 
tremor. 

That she had incurred the 
extreme penalty of the law by 
the crime of rebellion she knew. 
That Colonel Gunter would 
pursue the chief of ae Lev- 
ellers to the uttermost she was 
sure of also, for such was his 
approven character. Whenever 
she thought determinedly upon 
the matter it seemed a terrible 
thing enough that she should 
die so young, but yet somehow 
the idea did not remain long 
with her. Her mind wandered 
off to other things, and more 
than once she found herself 
smiling. The scene at the 
manse had been amusing. She 
wondered if she would again 
see Greg Paterson. Oh yes! of 
course—at the trial. Then she 
fell to wondering if she would 
be tried at the same time as 
the gypsies. What a beautiful 
girl! No wonder that Maxwell 
loved her. But that she could 
love Maxwell Heron—a girl 
like that —she thought it un- 
likely. The blind gypsy, now, 
to whom she had been on the point of being married! 
He was a dark, lowering fellow enough; blind, too, and 
with a terrible look of one recently smitten. But, 
after all, Marion could not imagine any one being long 
in love with—at least, not after knowing— 

She meditated a while here, and found herself re- 
turning to the point from which she had set out. 

Did this beautiful Joyce Faa love the blind gypsy 
or—Max Heron? She wished she could ask her. With 
Marion of the Isle to resolve was to act immediately, 
if action were at all within the realms of possibility. 

She remembered that she had seen the soldiers put 
Joyce into the chamber to the left of her own. 

Could she hear if she called, or, hearing, would she 
answer? 3 

She tapped lightly on the wood-work with the 
knuckle of her finger. There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then a low voice answered: 

“Harry, is it your eyes? Do they pain you?” 

“Tt is not Harry. It is I—Dick of the Isle!” said 
Marion. 

“T do not know you—I have nothing to say to you. 
What do you want with Joyce Faa?” 

“With Joyce Faa nothing. Only to know if she 
loves Maxwell Heron?” 

There was a deep silence over the prison, and the 
laugh of a trooper in the outer hall jarred upon both 
of them. 

“ By what right do you ask that question, Dick of 
the Isle, if that be your name? What is it to you?” 

“It is nothing to me, and yet I ask it,” came the 
answer back. 

“It is a woman’s question,” said Joyce Faa, “and 
yet you are not a woman. Did any one by the shore 
of Solway—one whom he loved—bid you ask that 
question of me?” 

“None,” said Marion, instantly relieved in her turn 
from a fear that she had discovered her sex. ‘“ Max 
Heron never loved any one in his life—save himself!” 

“That is a woman’s bitterness,” said Joyce, “and 
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yet you are not a woman! Why do you hate Maxwell 
Heron? Did he ever do you an injury?” 

“Max Heron! nay!” I fear her tone was a little 
contemptuous. ‘ He would no more do any one an in- 
jury than would a mavis that sings in the meadow 
copses.” 

There was a long and quiet pause in the chamber of 

Joyce Faa. Then came the words: “ You are a wo- 
man! You cannot deceive me, who am a woman 
also! And if you do not love Maxwell Heron, sure 
I am that your heart swayed toward him once on a 
time!” 
. Then it was the time of silence in Marion’s cham- 
ber. She was debating with herself whether to con- 
fide in this wild girl of the hills—she who stood ac- 
cused of murder, and might go to the gallows. Then 
Marion smiled a little bitterly. That was also where 
she had some likelihood of finding herself, and what 
right had she to be proud with Joyce Faa? She 
was alone, in prison, and the girl might help her. 
At least there would be two of them. 

* Put your head down and listen very closely,” she 
said, at last. “ There is a crack in the partition here. 
will tell you, if you also will tell me the thing which 
asked you.” 

She could hear Joyce Faa moving to obey her. 

“T am a girl,” said Marion, “and once, before I 
knew what men there were in the world, I was in dan- 
ger of-—of loving one who could not have loved me— 
who cannot love as men love! But I stayed myself 
in time!” 

Beyond the partition there was a quick sob in the 
listener’s throat, and the words came back: 


— 
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*“T do not want your Cloak!’ she cried 
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“And I did not stay myself—till it was too late 
murmured Joyce. 

“God help all women—let men take care of them- 
selves!” returned Marion, devoutly. 

So, in this fashion, the two women drew themselves 
to one another in the grim, damp heart of Maclellan’s 
Wark. 


And while they communed thus there came the 
sound of a padlock being unlocked, the click of the 
dropping hinge, and the door of Marion’s prison-room 
opened. It was Captain Austin Tredennis who entered. 
He was still in his campaigning dress, which, though 
the full uniform of his corps, was of rougher and 
stronger material than is common among young cap- 
tains of horse. For it had not been Austin Tredennis’s 
hap to be able to afford many suits of uniform. 

“ Good-evening to you,” he said, his stern face re- 
laxing a little. “It appeared to me that, as I under- 
stand that you are of some birth and breeding, I might 
be able to afford you such facilities for communicating 
with your friends as my duty allows, or of enabling 
you to meet the grave charges which are preferred 
against you. If there is any way in which I can do 
this, pray command me. You will find that I am a 
man who means what he says—it may be a little more, 
certainly no less.” 

He had set down the lantern he carried, and sat 
upon an empty keg. 

“Do you sit also and let us talk,” he said. “I have 
had a great deal of experience, and know well that 
young men will often venture their necks in very poor 
sauses for the sake of adventure. But there may be 
ways out. There generally are when one is one-and- 
twenty. I hear you are a preity shot. Young Gunter 
tells me you disarmed his father in the moonlight at 
ten paces. If you fence as well as you shoot, young 
man, you would be dangerous on the grass at day- 
break!” 

“T can play a little with the sabre,” said Marion, 
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modestly, “but I hardly know how to hold a foil. 
Moreover, my wrist is not strong enough for fence.” 

“ Let me see,” said the soldier, and ere his prisoner 
realized: what he was doing he had her hand in his, 
and was giving serious regard to the pretty, slender 
fingers and the palm, which Marion of the Isle would 
have given a thousand pounds at that moment to have 
rendered strong and coarse. ‘ 

But, after all, he said nothing. He only looked a 
while at the blue-veined wrist and the taper fingers. 
Then he let them drop abruptly, and with a yawn and 
stretch he drew a little long oblong metal box out of 
his pocket, and rolling a twisted paper of tobacco, 
fine almost as dust, he looked at his prisoner, and 
said, as he licked the edges together: “‘ A foreign habit, 
sir; I learned it from a Spaniard in the prison at 
Namur, in the Low Countries. You should acquire it. 
Nothing passes the time so well when one is not one’s 
own master.” | 

“Then you also have been in prison?” said Marion, 
smiling, and glad to change the subject on any terms. 

“More times than I care to think of,” said Austin 
Tredennis. “I have not followed the wars for twenty 
years without many ups and downs, and, indeed, this 
is the only peaceful business I was ever in.” 

He smiled as he spoke—as it seemed to the girl, a 
little indulgently. 

“T do not call it a peaceful business,” cried Marion, 
hastily, “ when men born and bred on their little plots 
and tenements are turned adrift to die on the hill- 
side! It is no time to ery ‘ Peace! peace!’ when there 
is no peace! Some one must fight for them—why not 
1? Some one must lead them—why not 1?” 

“T think there is an obvious 
answer to that last question,” 
said Austin Tredennis, “ but I 
will not give it now.” 

He inhaled the smoke of the 
little roll of Spanish tobacco 
and breathed it through his 
nostrils, till it came into Ma-’ 
rion’s mind (who had_ never 
seen the like before) that it 
was like the breathing of cat- 
tle on a frosty morning. 

And looking at Captain Aus- 
tin, she seemed to herself the 
most pitiable and laughable 
imitation of true manhood. 
Accustomed chiefly to men in- 
ferior in station, like Jasper 
Jamie and myself, Marion felt 
that this man somehow shamed 
her. Each act and trait of this 
masterful soldier deepened the 
impression. The deep scar cut 
into his chin, instead of being 
a disfigurement, seemed the 
guinea-stamp of manhood. The 
very way he had with his to- 
bacco smoke seemed delightful- 
ly masculine and insolent. The 
worn sword -hilt and nicked 
scabbard he threw upon the lit- 
tle table, the patched uniform 
and threadbare accoutrement, 
the rubber boots a trifle down 
at the heel, the loose and jin- 
gling spurs—all seemed part of 
a larger personality than any 
she had ever known. 

How pitiful, paltry, miserable 
a masquerade it all had been— 
this dainty scarlet and gold of 
a regiment that had never faced 
a foe! And even to that she 
had no right. She was Marion, 
the daughter of Sammle Tam- 
son, of Isle Rathan, the com- 
monest and poorest daw trick 
ed out in peacock’s feathers, 
which, gay as they might seem, 
yet could deceive no one, after 
all. 

She wished that this middle-aged, plain - featured 
war-captain would take himself off. What right had 
he to intrude himself upon his prisoners? She was 
prepared to die—on the scaffold, if need were. But 
to have this large, cool, masterful man sitting breath- 
ing smoke gently through his nostrils, and taking her 
measure as a tradesman takes the measure of a foot 
before he begins to cut his leather—it was more than 
our poor Marion could bear. 

She shivered a little involuntarily, at which, with- 
out a word, he undid the clasp of his great blue mil- 
itary cloak and threw it with careless kindness in 
her direction. It had a criss-cross curb chain that 
jingled and huge brass buttons with the arms of King 
George upon them. 

“Take that.” he said; “I do not feel the cold. I 
have come from America but lately, where ofttimes we 
slept comfortably enough among the snow.” 

It was the last straw—-that and the jingling of the 
curb chain. Marion rose to her feet. She had beén 
sitting upon the edge of her pallet, and trying to con- 
ceal as much of her knees as possible with the ragged 
coverlet. 

“T do not want your cloak!” she cried, flinging it 
viciously on the ground, “ You insult me by coming 
here at all! I hate you! I know why you came, and 
I despise you for it! It was a spy’s act! Do you hear 
—a spy’s act, and unworthy of a gentleman!” 

The girl stood a full minute gloriously defiant. Then 
something clicked somewhere in her throat, like the 
spring of a watch when it breaks. And the gallant 
Dick of the Isle, Captain of all the Levellers of Gallo- 
way, rebel, criminal, and probable martyr in the cause 
of liberty—burst into tears! 

In a moment Austin Tredennis had sprung up. 
Quick as thought he was beside her. His arm was 
about her. 

“My child, my child!” he was murmuring, “ what 
is this? Tell me, what is this?” 

To be Continued, 
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The Second Pilgrimage of the Friars 


N England, in Elizabeth’s time, laws were formu- 
lated and enforced which discriminated against 
Roman Catholics, and as a result there was an 
immediate exodus of Catholic orders to France 
and other Continental countries; but now, in Ed- 
ward VII.’s time, the tide has changed; from ebb 
it has passed to flood. The members of these orders 
and institutions are returning to English soil from 
long-established and flourishing colleges, convents, mon- 
asteries, and other settlements in large numbers. 

The reason for this second pilgrimage of the friars to 
England is that France recently passed a measure, 
known as the “association act,” which requires every 
religious body within its confines to make public the 
source and disposal of all its 
funds, and to publish the 


spoken within its gates, and it would seem almost as 
though a portion of France had been transposed to 
the heart of England. The monastery is a noble col- 
lection of buildings, probably the most noted being that 
one now used as a guest-house. In former days this 
was the manor-house of the district. The Benedictine 
monastery at Appuldurcombe was also rebuilt from a 
manor-house before it was acquired for its present pur- 
poses. It is in this latter refuge that the several 
ladies, some of high birth, who have followed the 
teachings and principles of the Benedictine order will 
find a retreat. 

Of all the erders which refuse to recognize this new 
French law the Jesuits probably command the most 


of its supreme authority over the religious orders 
and instituticns.” 

Considerable discussion has been occasioned both 
in and out of France by this legislation. It is claimed 
by the Socialists and Radicals that M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, who is responsible for the “ act of association,” 
has in this case proven himself to be a Reactionary of 
a pronounced type, and that the true object in the 
compelling of the licensing of all religious orders 
was that they might enjoy a much greater liberty than 
heretofore. On the other hand, this statesman’s cham- 
pions declare that the passage of this act is significant 
of the fact that M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s advent to 
power will establish epoch-making measures of mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical reform. 
They say that _hencc- 
forth it will be impossible 





rules governing these bodies. 
There were in that country 
16,468 establishments of a re- . 
ligious character which were 
subject to the terms of this 
act. Of this number only 
5141 have applied for the 
registration provided for. 
This leaves a_ balance of 
11,327, which, by their ap- 
parent unwillingness to be- 
come registered, would make 
it appear that rather than 
take the French government 
and the world at largé into 
their confidence with regard 
to their finances, they will 
leave the country which has 
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either for the army _ to 
imprison a Dreyfus on 
trumped-up charges, _ or 
for religious orders to use 
their enormous numbers and 
wealth to plot against the re- 


public. 
One outcome of this anti- 
monastic legislation in 


France seems to be the re- 
vival of Nationalism, or, as 
it is called, ‘ Gallicanism,” 
among a large section of the 
French priesthood, who were 
largely represented at the re- 
cent Catholic congress at 
Lille. These priests are all 
perfectly orthodox, but say 








been their home for so many 
years. 

In fact, this exodus has al- 
ready been started. For the 
past few weeks monks of the 
Benedictine and other orders 
have been landing in England in large numbers, and 
the Spanish authorities report that monks and nuns 
from France are crossing into Spanish territory al- 
most daily. Following so closely upon the return of 
the friars from the Philippines, these new arrivals 
are regarded with anything but favor by the anti- 
Catholic body of the Spanish population. 

It is, however, to the Parkminster Monastery and 
the Benedictine monastery at Appuldurcombe in Eng- 
land that the largest number of these self-exiled monks 
have repaired. The former is owned by the order of 
Carthusians. monks whose reputation as the manu- 
facturers of that fine liquor chartreuse is almost uni- 
versal. Here at Parkminster are rapidly congregating 
all the monks of that order. Nothing but French is 


The Benedictine Monastery, Appuldurcombe, to which the French Monks are moving 


interest. Following their time-honored custom, they 
were the first to make known their decision to leave 
France rather than bow befere any secular authority. 
This is not the first experience of this kind which this 
particular order has had, by any means, but it must be 
admitted that they have generally returned stronger 
in numbers and power than when they were banished. 
The Jesuits, together with those other orders which 
are grouped usually under the title of Assumption- 
ists. declare that, as free men, as citizens, as Roman 
Catholics. and as Jesuits and Assumptionists, the new 
law wounds their rights. On the one hand, the French 
government insists that they shall renounce all canon- 
ical exemption: on the other. the Holy See declares 
that “it will not permit any lessening of the exercise 


that they believe that the 
French church would wax 
stronger and more potent if 
removed from the direct ruie 
of the Vatican. 

Apparently Cardinal Vaughan looks with favor upon 
this general exodus of religious orders from France, fot 
it is said that he has promised homes and protection 
to many of them. It is different with those who 
crossed the border into Spain. They will not be so for- 
tunate, as Spain has an “association act” similar to 
that recently passed in France, but which has been 
observed more in the breach than in the observance here- 
tofore. Since the exodus began, the Spanish Liberals 
and Republicans have been making vigorous efforts to 
secure a more strict enforcement of this law, and it is 
thought that within a short time the incursionists will 
be compelled to once more wander forth in search of a 
refuge where they can remain unmolested by the pub- 
licity of “‘ association acts.” 

















Friars landing at Dover from a Channel Steamer 





















The Most Beautiful English Actress 


a] T is interesting to note that Frederic Harrison, who 
: I is a distinguished essayist and critic, has pro- 
nounced Miss Lillah McCarthy the most beautiful 
actress on the English stage. Mr. Harrison’s seventy 
years give him a certain measure of authority to 
speak, and Miss McCarthy’s picture, which is printed 
below, certainly shows the lady to be of unusual at- 
tractiveness. She was for some time Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett’s leading woman, and accompanied him on his 
Australian tour. 

Mr. Harrison himself is a man of many affairs. He 
lectures on Sunday evenings on sociological and politi- 
cal matters, on which subjects he has become some- 
what of an expert. His opportunities of studying the 
labor question have been all that one could wish, and 
latterly he has been a prominent member of the Royal 
Commission of Trade Unions. Hence his addresses on 
this subject have something more than a transitory value. Mr. Harrison is 
a leader of the Positivist community—and this somewhat remarkable coterie 
holds him in high regard for his elevated sentiments and eloquent expressive- 
ness. 

Mr. Harrison’s serious nature and sober-minded pursuits have apparently 
not kept him from admiring grace and beauty, and his comments anent Miss 
McCarthy have aroused some little discussion in London, where both are so 
well known. Just how the lady’s associates and friends in theatrical and 
musical lines regard Mr. Harrison’s opinion has not been made public. It can 
hardly be expected that all those of the fair sex will agree with the dis- 
tinguished littérateur’s views. but so far none of the men about town in the 
English metropolis have any fault to find with Mr. Harrison’s commendation. 


Frederic Harrison 





























Miss Lillah McCarthy 


Formerly a member of Wilson Barrett’s company, and regarded by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, the noted essayist and critic, as the 
most beautiful actress on the English stage 
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Lord Salisbury Awheel 


The English Premier is fond of tricycling, and is frequently to be seen in Trafalgar 
Square on his way to Downing Street. The great statesman’s age is more 
apparent in his personal appearance than in the way he rides his 
machine, for he bowls along at a fairly lively speed. Few 
of the passers-by know him, but the ’bus-drivers are 
familiar with his face, and invariably point 
him out to their passengers 























King Alfonso XIII., of Spain, at Review 


Alfonso XIII. will be sixteen years of age next May. He was delicate as a child, but 
out-door exercise has done much to develop him physically, and he is now a fine 
swimmer and devoted to horses, There is already talk of his marriage 
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The Nation as a Land-Owner. 


In Three Parts. 


HERE is not an effective land law upon the 

statute-books of the United States to-day 

which should not be immediately repealed 

or greatly amended. Each and every one of 

the present laws providing for the disposal 

of the agricultural public domain is now 
merely a vehicle of fraud, offering premium for perjury, 
and tending to obstruct and discourage the settlement 
of the country by bona fide home-seekers. 

The laws governing the disposal of mineral, timber, 
and stone are also radically defective, and some of 
them are used to secure title to purely agricultural 
lands. This is an error of administration, however, 
rather than of law, and if the disposal of the agri- 
cultural lands is put upon an intelligent and honest 
the fraudulent use of the mineral, timber, and 
stone land laws can easily be checked. 

The first idea controlling the government in the dis- 
posal of the great public domain was the sale of 
land in tracts of any size desired for the best price 
obtainable. No attempt was made to restrict the 
area of private landholdings, and no inquiry was made 
as to the character of the land sold or its intended use. 
This practice prevailed until 1841, by which time the 
government had sold over 150,000,000 acres. In 1841 
the pre-emption law was enacted. This was the first 
legal recognition of the fact that 160 acres, or a half- 
mile square, is the ideal size for a farm, being sufficient 
agricultural land to fully occupy the energy and at- 
tention of a single family, and yield at the same time 
adequate returns. Under the provisions of this law 
any citizen could take 160 acres of government land, 
and secure title te the same by paying $1 25 per acre 
after living six months upon the property. 

In 1862 Congress enacted the Homestead law. This 
measure reflected the views of those who believed that 
the publie land should be given at minimum cost to 
such people as would show their good faith as home- 
builders by a continued residence of five years and an 
honest attempt at cultivation. This proved a slow 
process, however, for those desiring to add to their 
landholdings, and the law was amended so that after 
six. months’ residence a settler could obtain title by 
paving $1 25 per acre for land, instead of getting it 
free if he lived on it for five years. 

In 1873 the timber - culture law was passed which 
gave the settler the opportunity of acquiring another 
160 acres by planting a certain number of trees. The 
law was correct in principle, but in practice the condi- 
tions were almost impossible, especially upon the semi- 
arid plains of the West, where few kinds of timber 
flourish. 

Still the land-grabbers were not satisfied. A ranch 
company in California found it desirable to secure title 

large tract of Jand which it desired to use for 
pasturage. This company successfully agitated the en- 
actment of a desert law which enabled them to secure 
title to the land by, ostensibly at least, furnishing that 
land with an artificial water-supply. This scheme 
worked so successfully that the demand for a desert 
law became general, and in 1877 Congress passed what 
is known as the Desert. Land Act. This law provided 
that any man could take up 640 acres of land, a square 
mile, and secure title thereto by creating an artificial 
water-supply suflicient for irrigation within three years 
from the date of the original filing. 

In 1891 Congress became alarmed at the inroads 
Which were being made upon the public domain, not 
by home-scekers, but by great corporations and indi- 
vidual land-grabbers, who were constantly adding to 
their holdings by dishonest use of the various land 
privileges, which were theoretically intended only to 
be exercised by citizens of the United States seeking 
a permanent home for themselves and their families. 
Strenuous efforts were made to check these wholesal« 
land frauds, for under the laws as they then stood a 
citizen could secure 1120 acres of land at comparative- 
ly little expense to himself, and without complying se- 
riously with the purpose of the whole scheme, that of 
residence and cultivation. 

On March 3, 1891, the agitation over this matter 
resulted in the repeal of the pre-emption and timber- 
‘culture laws. Under the timber-culture law there had 
been 245,394 original entries, covering an area of nearly 
37,000,000 acres. Up to the present time, out of all 
these filings only 58,213 final proofs, covering not much 
over 8,500,000 acres, have been made, and it is a no- 
torious fact that probably nine-tenths of these patents 
have been issued to men who had not complied with the 
letter of the law, to say nothing of the spirit. 

The homestead law, after having accomplished a 
magnificent work in bringing about the settlement of 
the Western States, has outlived its usefulness in its 
present form. The public land area to which the 
homestead law applied in spirit as well as in letter 
Was practically exhausted several years ago. In a 
futile attempt to render less onerous the provision 
requiring five years’ residence upon a homestead claim 
before title passed from the government, Congress 
nullified the original intention of the law by making 
it subservient to the purposes of land-grabbers and 
speculators. This was done by the so-called com- 
mutation prevision, which allowed a homesteader to 
obtain title to his claim after six months’ residence 
and by the payment of $1 25 or $2 50 per acre, as the 
case might be. Later on this commutation privilege 
was changed so as to require at least fourteen months’ 
residence before the land can be bought from the goy- 
ernment. 

The homestead law as it now stands gives the set- 
tler two optiens. He can settle upon, enter, and ac- 
quire title to 160 acres of land practically free of cost 
by establishing and maintaining residence thereon and 
improving and cultivating the land for a continuous 
period of five years. He may, on the other hand, at 


basis, 


the end of fourteen months of such continuous resi 





dence, improvement, and cultivation, secure a patent 
from the government by paying $1 25 per acre tor 
his land if it lies without the limits of railroad 
grants, or $2 50 per acre if within such limits. In 
either case actual residence, improvement, and culti- 
vation are theoretically required. He must, according 
to the law, make application for this land in “ hon- 
esty and good faith.” Not as an agent for others, but 
in the honest intention to make a home, and all 
agreements to sell prior to the issuing of the patent 
are forbidden. In paying for this land he can use 
cash, military-bounty land-warrants, agricultural col- 
lege scrip, or private land scrip. It is a well-known 
fact that without an exception the homestead law is 
used to-day entirely in the arid region, where honest 
and continuous residence and cultivation from the be- 
ginning are a practical impossibility. One exception 
may be made to this sweeping generalization, and that 
is where a homestead is filed in the arid region under 
some canal or other water-works constructed for the 
purpose of furnishing irrigation water to incoming 
settlers. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office, in his annual 
report, which will be published this winter, will call 
attention in a spirit of congratulation to the enor- 
mous number of homestead filings recorded in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901. He will show that 
during that year there were 68,648 original homestead 
entries, covering 9,497,275 acres of land, this being 
an increase of about ten per cent. over the number of 
filings in any year since the enactment of the home- 
stead law in 1862. The commissioner will also show 
that about 3000 homesteads, covering about 400,000 
acres of land, were commuted during the present year. 
The government received for these commuted home- 
steads over $500,000 in cash, which, viewed from a nar- 
row business stand-point, might be said to be satis- 
factory, but when considered in the light of the real 
intentions of the government, the purpose of the law, 
the morality of the communities in which these home- 
steads are secured, and the welfare of the States and 
Territories in which they are established, it is a most 
undesirable showing. During the year 1901 the 
original homestead entries, final proofs, and com- 
muted homesteads amounted to 111,390 entries, cover- 
ing 15,455,057 acres. 

Those who are familiar with the present condition 
of the public domain and its practical restriction to 
the arid region will promptly inquire as to whence 
comes this boom in homestead location upon land which 
is practically uninhabitable without the expenditure 
of an average of $10 per acre for securing the neces- 
sary water. What is more, it is also known that thou- 
sands of these filing are made upon lands where irri- 
gation is an impossibility at present. 





Since the passage of the homestead act in 1862 
there have been about 1,345,000 original homestead 


filings, covering about 180,000,000 acres. During this 
same period the government has issued 637,000 patents 
to homestead claims, covering about 86,000,000 acres. 
lt is evident therefore that about fifty per cent. of 
those who make original homestead filings carry the 
process through to completion and receive title. 

The remarkable increase in the number of home- 
stead filings at such a time as this only means that 
fraud is becoming more common, and apparently easier 
to accomplish. The men who control the big cattle 
and sheep ranges realize more keenly each year the 
encroachment of settlers upon their range. To check 
this -settlement and protect their ranges from being 
curtailed they find it necessary to secure some shadow 
of title to land controlling the water and meadow. 
The pre-emption, timber-culture, and private sale of 
land by the government having been done away with, 
there are but two or three ways in which the monopoly 
can be upheld, and it may be said in all conservatism 
that the homestead law, with its commutation clause, 
is for this reason now doing more real damage to the 
prespects of the Western States than it does good. 

The principal use of the homestead act as it stands 
to-day is fer the fraudulent acquirement of cattle and 
sheep ranges and the building up of big landholdings 
by corporations or individuals who are protecting 
themselves against the gradual contraction of the 
free range 

It seems incredible that men can be hired so easily 
to commit perjury. Each and every homesteader who 
takes up a claim with the idea of selling it to a com- 
pany, or who takes it up to accommodate his employer, 
who wants to range his sheep or cattle to the exclu- 
sion of others, perjures himself from the time he 
makes the first application to the moment he accom- 
plishes his final proof and receives his patent. 

The fraudulent use of the homestead law is due to 
the fact that five vears’ residence is no longer re- 
quired to secure a title. to the utter uselessness of the 
law to the settler in the arid domain, and to the lax- 
ity with which the requirements of the law are admin- 
istered by the Land Office. No one familiar with the 
West will dare assert that there is any opportunity 
for the taking up of legitimate homesteads to any- 
where near the extent manifested in the original fil- 
ings made during the past twelve months. Thus it is 
that a law which, in its day, has been a boon of in- 
estimable value to humanity has become a vehicle of 
fraud and a demoralizing influence upon the people 
of the newest States. 

The Desert Land Act was passed in 1877. Since that 
time there have been 36,951 original desert filings in 
the arid States, these filings covering an area of 
9.140.517 acres of public land. Of all these filings but 
10.912 have been proved up on and title conveyed by 
the government to the individual, these final proofs 
covering 2,674,695 acres. During each year there have 
been between 2500 and 3000 desert-land selections 
made, and between 500 and 900 final proofs accom- 
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plished. It is a conservative estimate to say that 
fully ninety-five per cent. of the final proofs made on ° 
desert iands are entirely fraudulent. 

As the law now stands any citizen of the United 
States can take up 320 acres of arid land, making a 
deposit of twenty-five cents per acre at the time of 
filing, and paying $1 an acre more when title is se- 
cured from the government> The law requires that 
before securing title the settler shall prove the owner- 
ship of sufficient water to irrigate this entire tract 
of land, shall prove that he has expended at least $1 
per acre each year in improving the land, and that he 
has actually irrigated, within three years from the 
time of filing, every legal subdivision of his claim. 

To. honestly carry out the requirements imposed by 
this law a man must have an unquestioned water 
right of sufficient volume, and, as experience has 
proved, make an expenditure of at least $10 an acre to 
put this water upon the land in sufficient quantities 
to raise a crop of some kind which would not other- 
wise have grown upon this claim. 

The manner in which many of the final proofs are 
made upon these desert claims is almost incredible. 
In numerous instances no attempt is made to water 
the land at all, the principal effort being expended in 
the securing of witnesses who will swear to a state- 
ment of alleged facts required by the Land Office be- 
fore patent issues. Some individuals make a practice 
of furnishing testimony for those who desire to prove 
up fraudulently upon their government claims. To ease 
the conscience of others, instances are recorded where 
water has been poured upon the land from a_ pail 
so the statement can be made by the witnesses that 
they have seen water upon the claim. 

In well-known and now populous valleys of many of 
the arid States there are hundreds of authentic cases 
where enough water to irrigate forty acres has been 
used to obtain title to thousands of acres. Each 
claim has been proved up on by the use of this tiny 
stream, the stream being diverted from one claim to 
another in succession as demanded by the witnesses 
who were to swear as to the reclamation of the land. 
It may be stated without exaggeration that nearly all 
of the large landholdings or ranches of the West 
have been built up by fraudulent use of the land laws, 
and notably by the fraudulent use of the homestead 
and desert-land acts. In the first few years of the 
operation of the latter law each claimant was allowed 
640 acres, and under this law great valleys and plains 
were absorbed en bloc by individuals and corpora- 
tions who employed people to use their desert-land 
rights all for the benefit of a single establishment. 
The amount of land which can be taken under the 
desert-land act has since been reduced to 320 acres, 
but the same method is still being pursued in monopo- 
lizing the ranges and fraudulently acquiring title to 
the public domain. A prominent Western Senator 
recently said: “The Desert Land Act is the most in- 
iquitous piece of legislation ever placed upon the 
statute-books. In ninety cases out of a hundred the 
provisions of the law are not complied with in se- 
curing title. In fact, the law is flagrantly violated, 
and title secured by the rankest perjury. How long. 
let me ask, can this work of acquiring land largely 
for the benefit of companies and corporations continue 
before our rich arid domain will pass beyond the reach 
of settlers and home-builders ?”’ 

Many of those who have availed themselves of the 
possibilities presented under the present code of land 
laws are men of high standing, who would indignant- 
ly resent the idea that they were dishonest in any par- 
ticular. It has become the custom for a man who 
desires to secure a lot of land to let it be understood 
that such land is worth so much per acre to him as 
soon as title can be conveyed. The result of such an 
announcement is to bring in a lot of irresponsible peo- 
ple, who file upon the tract which the rancher desires 
to secure, borrow from him the money to prove up, as- 
sist each other in the necessary perjury to secure title. 
and then convey the land for a small consideration 
above the indebtedness to the individual or company in- 
stigating the proceedings. 

Every Secretary of the Interior for twenty-five years 
past has urged the repeal of all land laws, except one, 
by which a man can secure title to land by five years’ 
residence upon it. In 1883 Secretary Teller said, 
* Not another acre should be sold for cash or serip.” 
The schemes proposed by which the public domain 
is to be ceded to the various States are simply the 
plans of the land-grabbers to secure what is left of 
the vacant land by one grand coup, instead of piece- 
meal, as it is now done. The purpose and intention 
of the government from its foundation have been to re- 
tain control of its own estate,regardless of State lines. 
The Supreme Court. recognizing this purpose, has held 
that “no State formed out of the territory of the 
United States has a right to the public lands within 
its limits, or can exercise any power whatsoever 
over them.” Fortunately Congress, within the past 
two years. has adopted this view with considerable em- 
phasis, and the energies of those who desire to secure 
the public land for purposes other than home-making 
have been transferred to the effort to prevent such 
legislation as would check their operation. 

It needs but a most casual investigation of the 
operation of the present system of laws governing the 
disposal of the public domain to bring conviction that 
a clean sweep and a new start are absolutely necessary 
to meet peculiar conditions brought about by rapid 
settlement. There is not a land law in effect which 
applies intelligently te the public agricultural domain 
as it is now to be found, and each and every Jaw 
which is in foree is used daily as a means for the 
fraudulent segregation of land from the public domain 
by those whom the law did not contemplate as pos- 
sible beneficiaries. 
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panies adjourned without any mention of a “ deal,” a 
selling movement by disappointed holders followed. 
Later in the week the market in general improved 
somewhat. It was no longer believed that the Presi- 
dent’s message would prove so terrifying to Wall 
Street as many had professed to believe, though, on 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that during the 
coming session of Congress there will be many fierce 
speeches against railway and industrial consolidations, 
and probably committees will duly “ investigate” the 
latest “ octopi.” 


An interesting feature was the return of $25,000,000 
to the members of the United States Steel underwrit- 
ing syndicate. This did not mean that the syndicate 
was dissolved, nor did it add to the supply of money 
held by the local banks, since it merely involved a 
shifting of accounts. but it confirmed the reports of 
the enormous earnings of the company and created a 
more confident feeling as to the future of the shares. 
It has become fashionable to denounce all “ indus- 
trials,” despite the obvious fact that, based on merit, 
the better class of industrial stocks are selling un- 
duly low compared with the majority of railway 
issues. It is not to be denied, however, that of all the 
favorable features of the situation, the chief has con- 
tinued to be the extraordinary earnings of railway 
companies throughout the country. It is difficult to 
conceive of lower security values with the earnings 
showing heavy gains over a year ago, and there- 
fore amazing increases over the same period two and 
three years ago. 


There is a slight ado in British literary circles be- 
cause among the birthday honors shortly to be dis- 
tributed there are no baronetcies, stars, garters, or 
other distinctions for the popular writers of the day. 
The wielders of the sword seem to have got the upper 
hand of the manipulators of the pen. Why this should 
disturb anybody. however, is not clear. Mr. Barrie 
would not live a minute longer in the hearts of pos- 
terity if he were changed from plain Mr. Barrie to 
James, Lord Thrums; nor would that eminent Manx 
realist Mr. Caine become more effulgent by the power 
of one candle were he to be created Marquis of 
Gloom. Indeed, literature can get along very well 
without these hollow honors which a king bestows. 
Every master of his craft is a king in his own right, 
whom no other king ean distinguish as he distinguishes 
himself. Anthony Hope is stronger on his throne of 
Zenda to-day than is Edward VII. on his; India 
itself brings not so much real distinction to its Brit- 
ish Emperor as it has brought to the plain Mr. Kip- 
ling, whose land it is and ever shall be—so why re- 
pine? Literature is itself too great an honor to the 
British crown to stand in need of any favors in re- 
turn, and the King, in failing to include its followers 
in his new list of honors, merely graciously acknow- 
ledges the fact that there is really nothing he can do 
to add to the lustre of its laurels. 


Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison, a daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, known as a writer as Lucas Malet, 
has ‘been giving some consideration to questions re- 
lating to ‘“ American Society.” She finds that our 
“society ” has drawbacks, and instances as the most 
notable among these that in the United States “the 
young girl is of too much importance.” Ordinarily 
we resent the imputations put upon us by foreign 
critics, but in this instance we are rather glad. to 
acknowledge the corn, and to add further that we 
vlory in our weakness. No man ever lost anything 
of his fineness by trying to live up to the ideal the 
young girl has of him. No raconteur ever found 
greater spur to the telling of his stories in the best 
possible form than that which comes through the 
knowledge that the ear of a fresh and eager mind is 
hanging upon his words. - No brilliant conversationalist 
ever found his brilliance dimmed in the presence of a 
young creature whose appreciation of his wit and 
wide range of knowledge were as yet undulled by the 
long years of contact with a blasé world. We un- 
questionably do pay a great deal of attention to the 
young girl in this country, and it has been one of the 
refining elements of our social evolution,. and we 
venture to think that when we change our plan, and 
sequestrate the young girl in the sacred precincts of 
the nursery, we shall not only stunt her development 
to her own very great wrong, but build up for our- 
selves a new society which shall be a selfish, hollow 
sham; devoid of charm: devoid of freshness; devoid 
of life, beauty, and happiness; and made up of groups 
of erudite egotists than whom there is no greater bore 
in all creation. 


There is a certain pathos in the situation confront- 
ing the young King of Spain, whose latest and best 
portrait appears upon another page, and who upon 
the completion of his sixteenth year will shortly as- 
sume the responsibilities of his station. From all 
accounts, thanks to the refining influence of his good 
mother, the youthful potentate comes to his young- 
manhood with a healthy mind, a strong heart, and 
an unsullied character. Before him lies the thorniest 
path of power in all Europe. His people are ignorant 
and turbulent. His official advisers, comprising among 
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them the savage and unscrupulous Weyler, are of. taint- 
ed reputation, and the inclinations of the lad him- 
self, so far as they have yet manifested themselves, 
are rather those of the student than of the active 
ruler of men. He is proud and of high spirit, and it 
is probable that there are the beginnings of an idealist 
in him, so that the days which lie ahead of him are 
not enviable ones, and his harassments and disap- 
pointments bid fair to be great. Nevertheless, it is 
hoped that he will prove equal to the emergencies, 
and while his bed may not be one of roses, he may yet 
find the strength to carry his burdens adequately; 
and being a youth of character and of high purpose, 
may fulfil the best ambitions of his friends as a wise 
and progressive constitutional monarch. 


The stewards of the Henley Regatta have decided 
wisely in concluding not to bar foreign crews from 
competition in English waters. There was no rea- 
sonable objection to the entry of alien crews in certain 
of the events which have from time immemorial been 
classed as open, and had the decision of those in 
control been adverse to the entry of visiting oarsmen, 
whether justified or not, the determination would have 
been set down as due either to discourtesy or to fear 
of defeat. A good sportsman is not afraid of compe- 
tition, no matter what its source; and the keener he 
is, the more eager is he to encounter at any and all 
times an opponent worthy of his mettle. It can hard- 
ly conduce to his full development if he spends his time 
in merely competing with himself, striving only to 
surpass his own previous records, ignoring others who 
might spur him on to a more surpassing achievement. 
If there be differences of method, differences of train- 
ing, and he wins, so much the more glory for his 
methods, so much the more efficient is his training 
system shown to be; and if he fails to win, so much 
the better for his future efforts, since out of the 
pangs of defeat will he rise up with a fuller knowledge 
of that which is best, and a greater apprehension of his 
own limitations. 

It would have been singularly unfortunate had the 
Henley stewards ruled foreign crews out of competi- 
tion at this present time, owing to the unlooked-for 
acrimonies of the latest “international” event, 
perities which resulted solely from a misunderstanding 
of the motives of an after-dinner speaker, and were 
in no way based upon the shortcomings of an oarsman. 
The decision is the result of a long and spirited dis- 
cussion, the object of which was to insularize a fa- 
mous sporting function at the cost of the English- 
man’s good name as a sportsman, and it is a matter 
for congratulation to the Englishman himself that 
he has reached so sane a solution of a problem of 
far greater importance to himself than to anybody else. 


as- 


The proposition to erect in Washington a memorial 
arch in honor of the late President is met by the 
criticism that memorial arches are triumphal, and 
hold in honor victorious rulers and soldiers; that, 
therefore, an arch to the amiable, peace-loving states- 
man would be incongruous. There is some force 
in this objection, although our Washington memorial 
arch, in the square of its own name, recalls the deeds 


of our accomplished statesman as well as our great 
soldier. It is true, however, that the arch of Titus 


commemorates the overthrow of Judea; that the arch 
of Severus was constructed to perpetuate the memory 
and glory of the conquest of the Asolians and Par- 
thians. Whether the arch of Constantine commemo- 
rates the great Emperor’s military prowess, or his 
religious toleration, or his profession of the Christian 
faith, or the union of the Eastern and Western empires 
under the rule, is immaterial. It recalls his complete 
and rounded character and all his achievements, and 
it may be held to excuse the use of an arch as a 
memorial for Mr. McKinley. Besides, is there not at 
Rome the arch of Gallienus, which we are at liberty 
to say is a memorial to his literary and poetical vir- 
tues, and not merely to his military debaucheries? 
It may be conceded, therefore, that the artistic sense 
of propriety would not be shocked by an arch, al- 
though something else might be much more fitting. 


Years and years ago some one had a vision of 
a noble bridge of stone, a broad and generous and 
beautiful road connecting Washington and Arlington, 
commemorative of Grant, at first, and then of the 
union of the two sections of the country. There is a 
fine plan for such a bridge, which has been accepted 
by the committee in charge of the idea, the joint 
work of Mr. Burr, the engineer, and Mr. Casey, the 
architect. But Congress has steadily declined to take 
sufficient interest in the scheme or the plan to make 
an appropriation for it, and the hopes of the gentlemen 
whose business it is to dream of it and to advance 
seem sometimes in extremis. When people with art 
projects temporarily in mind encounter a blank wall 
of hopelessness, they inevitably look for the passing 
straw. So with these bridge gentlemen; they saw the 
memorial arch float towards them, and at once began 
to create a little whirlpool of endeavor which would 
bring the new project their way. They proposed to 
make the arch a gateway to the bridge; and herein 
the arch committee made a mistake, for, while the 
bridge is very likely to eventuate, the proposition to 
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hang the arch on its yet inchoate spans is very far 
from stimulating popular contributions, and is chill- 
ing some enthusiasms. 


One fact, however, is gratifying: that is that for 
the moment the wsthetic interests of the capital are 
in competent and sympathetic hands. The country, 
whose government is far from being generous or just 
to them, is under a deep debt of gratitude to its 
artists. Of recent years there has been bred a doubt 
of the value of the artistic notions of the man on the 
sidewalk, and the advice and work of the best of our 
artists have been accepted with some show of grati- 
tude. It is said by very optimistic persons that an 
Italian name is now the only recommendation which 
the Congressional Library demands of one seeking em- 
ployment as a decorator. At any rate, we have seen 
and felt the decorations of the Library of Congress, 
the Dewey Arch, the various expositions, and we know 
how much painters and sculptors have done in the 
cause of national beauty for compensation so small 
that it merely emphasizes their patriotism, and demon- 
strates the national need of their services. And now 
three distinguished artists—Mr. Burnham, who di- 
rected the construction of the beautiful White City of 
Chicago; Mr. McKim, the architect of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library; and Mr. Olmsted, whose name is known 
wherever landscape-gardening is recognized as a high 
art—are giving their services to the country. in the 
hope of stimulating an interest in the opportunities 
which Washington presents of becoming the most 
beautiful city in the world. 


It was an event of the first importance when Mr. 
Hayes withdrew the troops from the Southern States, 
and left the thrones of the reconstruction governments 
to restore something besides bayonets. It was less than 
a quarter of a century ago that the white men of the 
South performed the oft-repeated historie feat of 
“coming to their own.” The negro went out of polities 
in the Southern States by violence, and now he is to 
be kept out by constitutional amendment. This is 
old news, but what is new is that with President 
Roosevelt’s administration there is likely to be an- 
other revolution in the politics of the Southern States. 
Very few people in the North know to what depths 
of degradation the Southern Republican organizations 
have fallen. In a word, the white politicians have 
driven out of politics the respectable and educated 
negroes, and made close alliance with some of the worst 
of the race. There are many whites who are busy in 
the work of disfranchising the negroes who are ac- 
cepting favors from negro Federal officers. In fact, 
the bad whites share with bad blacks the patronage 
of the Federal offices in the South. A recent investi- 
gation shows that the Republican organization in 
Louisiana is in a most deplorable condition. Wim- 
herly, the collector at New Orleans, Demas, the naval 
officer, and Cohen, the surveyor, are in Republican 
politics for their own pockets, and as they share their 
booty with the Democratic power of the State, the Pres- 
ident is perplexed by Democratic endorsement of these 
people as worthy and efficient officers. The dry-rot is 
universal in the Southern States, and there can be 
no health in the body-politie until the disease is cured. 
The Republican organization in the South must mean 
honest opposition to, not collusion with, the Demo- 
cratic machine. 


The result is not to be attaine? entirely, of course, 
by appointing Gold Democrats to office, or by finding 
first-rate Republicans whom the oligarchies have driven 
into obscurity to put on the bench or in other places 
of honor and trust. Such appointments will help, 
but the President intends cutting deep. He is for 
cleaning out the rascals, and depriving them of the 
power to disgrace and defeat the Republican party 
The effect and the character of the present organiza- 
tions are illustrated by the fact that the vote for the 
Louisiana Republican machine’s ticket is often less 
than the number of members of the machine actually 
employed in the Federal service. This is to be rem- 
edied, if remedy be possible, and soon we shall hear 
of “the President’s war on the Republican machine 
of the South.” It will, at least, be a righteous war, 
and one which will have such support from public 
opinion that the Senate will be inclined to stand by the 
President. In the mean time, all the testimony of good 
men on the character of local politicians will be of 
value. The best among the negroes are eager for the 
destruction of the political power to which the worst 
elements of their race have attained through corrupt 
practices and by devious ways. We have before us a 
letter from one of the leading men of the race, saying: 
“There ought to be a radical change in making politi- 
cal appointments in the South, and had I the ear of 
the President I would suggest that none but white 
Southern men of character, intelligence, and fair-mind- 
edness receive Federal recognition. I desire to 
see sectionalism eliminated. I want to see a united na- 
tion, but this will not be brought about until Southern 
white men of character and ability become identified 
with the Republican party and are its recognized lead- 
ers.” These are the words of a patriot, and it is 
certain that the aspirations here expressed will meet 
with the hearty approval of the President. Indeed, 
the time may be much nearer at hand than many per- 
sons suppose when the Republican organization of the 
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South will cease to be merchandise made for sale at 
national conventions. 





Among the annoyances of a President’s life are the 
intrusions of well-intentioned people upon his private 
and personal affairs. He is the common property of 
the nation. He has no home, or as little of one as 
the public is compelled to leave him; he is worse off 
than any private citizen in the country in this re- 
spect, for when he or his wife asks some friends to 
call on them on a certain day of the week, persons 
who are not asked, and who do not know them, accept 
the invitation which was not given them and go also. 
Not so annoying, perhaps, are the people who open 
upon the President as teachers of personal morality. 
They have no delicacy; they rush in where they are 
not asked; and they insist that now the President is 
in the White House he shall conform his life to 
theirs, shall live as they think is right, and is a mon- 
ster of iniquity if he does not accept their tutelage. 
There is not a President who has escaped them, and 
there never will be until we have a score or so of Presi- 
dents, each of whom will not heed them, who will not 
answer their letters, who will insist on having his own 
habits, and on living according to his own light and 
not according to the light of another. We have re- 
cently had a temperance President who has been called 
a drunkard because some one said he saw him drink 
a glass of champagne at dinner. Denials of the truth 
of the statement merely whetted the appetite for ob- 
jurgation. And now we have another President, a 
very abstemious man, who receives letters nearly ev- 
ery day whose writers express the regret that we have 
a “wine-bibber ” in the White House. These letters, 
we are told, are not answered, but a reply was sent 
to the woman who reminded the President of the 
commandment, “ Six days shalt thou labor,” and then 
lectured him for Sabbath-breaking. The reply was 
written by Secretary Cortelyou, and was this: 

“T am directed by the President to say that he goes 
to church on Sunday morning, and takes his wife and 
children into the country Sunday afternoon. 

“To which of these occupations do you object?” 
Abbey receives and deserves a hearty welcome 
from his countrymen. He is a fine personal example 
of the American Peril. Beginning as a boy on a high 
stool in the office of Harper & Brothers, he has won 
for himself the first position as an artist. It is, of 
course, a significant fact that the King’s choice of him 
to paint the coronation scene evoked no expression of 
surprise, but a yet greater compliment was the privi- 
lege of exhibiting his latest series of paintings in the 
Corporation Gallery at the Guildhall, an honor never 
before bestowed upon a living painter. These paint- 
ings, representing “ The Quest of the Holy Grail,” like 
the first of the series, are to be exhibited in New 
York before finding their permanent abiding-place on 
the walls of the Boston Public Library. In view of 
this fact and of the further information that, during 
the next few years, Mr. Abbey is to devote his talents 
almost exclusively to illustrations of “The Deserted 
Village” and Shakspere’s tragedies for an American 
periodical, his presence at this time is peculiarly 
pleasing. 





Mr. 





Another distinguished American, whose arrival this 
week is duly noted upon other pages, is Gilbert Parker. 
Mr. Parker, it is true, is a British M. P., but he is 
first and essentially a Canadian, or, frankly, an Ameri- 
ean. That he should seize the first opportunity offered 
in his busy life to visit the country which has shown 
such handsome appreciation of “Charley Steele,” is 
fitting and gratifying. 


A British Omar 

The initial impression one gets from studying Wil- 
liam Ernest Henley as a poet is that he is (in the 
phrase of his friend Stevenson) most “ delightedly 
alive”; the ensuing impression is a graver and more 
poignant one—a sense of the pathetic, the fundame=tal 
tragedy of his emotional experience.—It is because these 
are, in any ultimate analysis, the identical impressions 
that one derives from the quatrains of the Rubfi- 
yat” that we find Mr. Henley to be, in the poetic sense, 
a reincarnation of the essential Omar. Lines such as 
these of Mr. Henley’s.—are they not saturated and sul- 
try with the very mood and atmosphere of the “ Rubfi- 
yit ”’—the very accent of 


“Come, fill the cnp, and in the fire of spring ” ?— 


Fill a glase with golden wine, 
And the while your lips are wet 
Set their perfume unto mine, 
And forget, 
Every kiss we take and give 
Leaves us less of life to live. 
Yet again! Your whim and mine 
In a happy while have met. 
All your sweets to me resign, 
Nor regret 
That we pass with every breath, 
Sighed or singing, nearer death. 


And this of Mr. Henley’s: 


From the brake the Nightingale 
Sings exulting to the Rose: 

Though he sees her waxing pale 
Tn her passionate repose, 

While she triumphs, waxing frail, 
Fading even while she glows; 
Though he knows 
How it goes— 

Knows of last year’s Nightingale, 
Dead with last year’s Rose. 
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Wise the enamoured Nightingale, 
Wise the well-belovéd Rose! 
Love and life shall still prevail, 
Nor the silence at the close, 
Break the magic of the tale 
In the telling, though it shows— 
Who but knows 
How it goes !— 
Life a last year's Nightingale, 
Love a last year’s Rose. 


In richness, in poignancy, in sheer magic (for Omar 
is above all else magical), surely this is the poet of 
the “Rubfiyat,’ and none other. The languorous, 
haunting loveliness, the conquering charm, the ex- 
quisite and piercing sadness, the passion—where else 
but in Omar will you find quite such accents? Here, 
even, are the Persian’s beloved roses. In much of Mr. 
Henley’s verse, as in Omar’s, one is aware of the mur- 
mur of fountains sounding through torrid garden twi- 
lights, of dusky and humid foliage, of a brooding, per- 
vasive—almost elemental—passion and fervor, an in- 
domitable exuberance. There is, too, the note of des- 
perate gayety, of revolt, of an incurable and tragic 
melancholy,—the melancholy of Poe, of Verlaine, of 
Tschaikowsky— 

The time of the silence 
Of birds is upon us: 
Rust in the chestnut leaf, 
Dust in the stubble, 


The turn of the year 
And the call to decay. 





Stately and splendid, 
The Summer passes 5 
Sad with satiety, 

Sick with fulfilment ; 
Spent and consnmed, 
But august till the end. 


By wilting hedgerows 
And white-hot highways, 
Bearing its memories 
Even as a burden, 

The tlred heart plods 
For a place of rest. 


We are not trying to trace any literal correspondence 
between Mr. Henley’s poetry and the poetry of Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar. Mr. Henley is far too vitally individ- 
ual to be merely the adumbration of another man’s 
temperament. What there is in him of the Oriental, 
the fatalist, is, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, eminently 
“ self-sprung.”— He is, then, transcendently Omar- 
esque; but he is also (and the fact is a memorable 
one) British ;—Scottish. 

Prior to this year Mr. Henley had produced, in 
verse, his Book of Verses, his Song of the Sword, 
his English Lyrics, Poems, and London Volun- 
taries. His most recent work, a volume of lyrics 
which he calls Hawthorn and Lavender, has been 
published within the month. In these lyrics it would 
seem that he has found a new birth, a finer insight, a 
deeper spiritual fortitude. That seems, indeed, a rapid 
and most satisfying conclusion, but it suffers from a 
certain baldness and undue vivacity. This, though, one 
may confidently aver—that Mr. Henley has never writ- 
ten so exquisitely, so compellingly, with so rich and, 
at the same time, so high an inspiration, as in 
these latest poems. But he still—to say the thing 
brusquely —lacks wings,—he is still the potential 
Omar; a genuine, a delightful, a most affecting poet, 
but a spiritually short-sighted one. 
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HE average newspaper reader seldom gets 
beyond the head-lines of the despatches 

that tell of fighting in Central or South 
America, but when a United States war- 

ship lands troops, interest is quickened. 
“What’s the matter now?” the reader says to 
himself, and works his way down into the smaller 
print. On November 24 the cruiser Iowa landed 200 
men at Panama to protect the property of the Pana- 
ma Railroad, the Pacifie Mail Steamship Company, 
and American interests generally, and to keep open 
the railroad between Panama and Colon, which was 
imperilled by the fighting between the Colombian gov- 
ernment and the insurgents. It is a fight between the 
two chief political parties of Colombia. Colombia is 
the big state on the northwest corner of South Amer- 
ica, between Venezuela and Ecuador. It includes the 
isthmus of Panama as far north as Costa Rica, and 
its capital is Bogota, in the mountains near the mid- 
dle of its territory. Colombia is about 1200 miles 
long by 700 broad. More than half of its territory 
drains eastward into the Amazon and Orinoco. The 
equator crosses it, and it has other interesting pecul- 
iarities. Like almost all the countries thereabouts, 
it has two parties—the Clericals and the Liberals. 
The Clerical, or Conservative, party favors a central- 
ized government, and tends towards despotism. It 
shares its power with the Church, which in Colombia 
is Roman Catholic, and favors government after the 
familiar Spanish model. The Liberals profess to be 
progressive and democratic, and oppose the alliance 
of Church and State. Their governmental model is 
the United States. The Clericals have ruled Colom- 
bia since 1886, when President Nufiez grabbed the 
government and overthrew the Liberal constitution. 
Under him the great majority of the population lost 
the right of suffrage, and the nine component states 
which make up the nation came to be governed, arbi- 
trarily, from Bogota. Nufiez was poisoned in 1894. 
Under him and his successors the country has been 
badly misgoverned and overtaxed, has repudiated its 
debts, and lost much of its commerce. The Liberals 
are trying to upset the present government, from 
which apparently the only possible appeal is the ap- 
peal to arms. The governments of Venezuela on the 
east and of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Honduras 
north of the isthmus are all Liberal, and sympathize 


with the Colombian insurgents. Ecuador on the west 
is hopelessly Clerical, and though not intimately 
friendly to the Colombian government, would not 
connive at its overthrow. The Colombian government 
has about 40,000 troops in the field, scattered over a 
wide territory. The rebellion began in October, 1899, 
and the engagements so far have been small affairs, in 
which only a few hundred men were concerned. It 
will be seen that the Colombians have plenty to fight 
about, and the prospect is good for continued dis- 
turbances of the peace. The attitude of all the neigh- 
boring states is a matter of much interest, since it is 
possible that they might all be drawn into a general 
mélée, from which might issue a United States of 
South America, which would include all of them. 
That result, however, still looks very distant. 

The Panama Railway has not much to do with 
Colombian politics, and to hold it would be of no 
special military advantage to either side. The United 
States has a treaty right to keep it open and to land 
forces if necessary to protect it. The troops put 
ashore last week were landed with the approval of the 
Colombian government. 


@a. 
O*: of the matters considered and discussed at 


the recent International American Conference 

in the city of Mexico was a Pan-American 
Railway to run down through Central America and 
the isthmus into and through Colombia, and connect 
the chief South-American cities and existing rail- 
roads with the railroad systems of the North. Senator 
Henry G. Davis, chairman of the Pan-American Rail- 
way Commission of the Conference, has reported in 
favor of the railway as a work that is highly desira- 
ble and also practicable. He thinks a road about 
5000 miles long would answer all purposes, and could 
be built for 200 million dollars. He makes various 
suggestions for labors preliminary to getting the 
project into such shape that action may be taken on it. 
Such a road certainly appeals strongly to the ima- 
gination. Senator Davis thinks it would appeal to 
capital, too, and that the money for it could be 
raised. That it would knit together the South-Amer- 
ican republics, promote their civilization and develop- 
ment, and bring them all into much closer relations 
with the North cannot be doubted. If Colombia was 
any sort of a modern country she would now be build- 
ing her long link in that road from Costa Rica to the 
Amazon. 

SA. 


papers of November 9 and 16 devote much 

space to the visit to Gravesend of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, Gravesend’s borough member, and his wife. 
It was a visit of ten days, during which Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker seem to have devoted themselves with the ut- 
most diligence to such labors as a British M. P. and 
his wife owe to their constituents. They visited all 
the schools in Gravesend—national schools, church 
schools, technical schools, board schools, Catholic 
schools, and others—-and at each school one or both 
of them talked to the scholars. At each school, too, 
Mr. Parker begged a short holiday for the pupils. 
And they went to the Customs Orphanage concert, 
and to the annual meeting of the Working-men’s Con- 
servative Association, and to a meeting of the Factory 
Club, and to many other meetings, gatherings, and 
entertainments, and Mrs. Parker opened the St. 
James’s Bazar, and Mr. Parker kicked off for the 
Gravesend Football Club, and was the guest of honor 
at the Mayor’s banquet. He made many speeches ev- 
ery day, most of which the Gravesend papers report. 
Evidently his heart is very much in his duties and 
opportunities as the borough member. To the big 
world that reads his stories he is associated chiefly 
with Canada, but the smaller world, which sees and 
knows him, finds him in England, earnest and atten- 
tive to the details of the problems of government, 
local and general, with which a member of Parliament 
ought to be concerned. 
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ten-dollar bills—the buffalo bills—give satis- 

faction to citizens who are in a position to in- 
spect them, and afford an opportunity for imparting 
historical information. Not everybody who acquires 
one of the new bills knows definitely about Lewis and 
Clarke and their expedition, but the newspapers have 
all printed their biographies since the new money 
brought them into notice. The Louisiana Purchase in 
1803 brought the United States an immense territory, 
largely unexplored, extending northwest from Louis- 
iana to Oregon. Jefferson determined to explore it, 
and with that intent sent out, in the spring of 1804, 
a party of thirty men, commanded by his private sec- 
retary, Captain Meriwether Lewis, and by Lieutenant 
William Clarke, of St. Louis. Starting from St. 
Louis, the party crossed the plains and the Rocky 
Mountains, and reached the mouth of the Columbia 
River on November 15, 1805. There they spent the 
winter, and, starting home the following March, reach- 
ed St. Louis in September, 1806. The expedition was 
perfectly successful. Lewis was appointed Governor 
of Missouri Territory, but his mind became affected, 
and he killed himself, in 1809, while suffering from 
depression. Clarke, a Kentuckian, was especially val- 
uable to the expedition from his knowledge of Indians. 
He was made Indian Agent, later brigadier-general for 
Upper Louisiana, and still later (1813) Governor of 
Missouri Territory. He finally became Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, and held that post until his death 
in 1838. 


Tie portraits of Lewis and Clarke on the new 
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estate between Eighth and Tenth avenues and 
Twentieth and Twenty-fourth streets in New 
York possesses some interest to the observant public. 
because the estate cut up was that of Clement C. 
Moore, who wrote “The Night Before Christmas.” He 


T's division last week of a large amount of real 
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was the son of Benjamin Moore, second 
Episcopal Bishop of New York. The 
bishop was a Tory, naturally enough, who 
had married the daughter of Captain 
Clarke. a British officer, and had built 
himself a great house—Chelsea House— 
on his large suburban estate on the North 
River. The house stood until 1853 on 
land that is now at the corner of Ninth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street. In it 
Clement Clarke Moore was born in 1779. 
The bishop’s side lost in the war that 
was prevalent in those years, but he man- 
aged to save his property from confisca- 
tion, and passed it down to his son, who 
gave out of it the land on which the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary now 
stands. The son was educated at Colum- 
bia, took to learning, literature, and the- 
ology, and became a member of the fac- 
ulty of the seminary of which he proved 
so liberal a friend. He died in 1863. He 
published a Hebrew lexicon and other 
erudite works which have passed out of 
the public mind. But in a book of his 
poems that came out about 1844 was 
“The Visit of St. Nicholas,” which is just 
as much in the public mind nowadays as 
it was fifty years ago, and will doubt- 
less be read to more children this month 
than ever before. The bishop’s estate 
has been kept together until now. It 
was his six great-grandchildren who di- 
vided it last week, and there seemed still 
to be enough to go around. 


SA. 


T seems to be settled that the princi- 
| pal monument to President McKin- 
ley is to be built at Canton. If more 
money is raised for it than is needed the 
surplus is to go towards another monu- 
ment to be erected in Washington. The 
McKinley National Memorial Association 
has been incorporated in the interest of 
these monuments. Its New York office is 
at 100 Broadway, and checks sent to it 
should be made payable to its treasurer, 
Mr. James J. Cannon. 

Of course a monument at Canton will 
not be seen by as many persons as would 
see it in Washington, but that has all 
been fully considered, and Canton chosen 
notwithstanding. That Canton is a vil- 
lage and rather out of the way may turn 
out to be all for the best, for there are 
very, very few big monuments in this 
country that in themselves are edifying. 
The tomb of Grant is not so good but 
that it might be much better, nor so bad 
but that it might be much worse. The 
new Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument on 
the Riverside Drive seems somewhat bet- 
ter constituted to defy the elements than- 
to make glad the heart. The best Ameri- 
can monuments that come to mind are of 
moderate size and cost, as the Shaw Me- 
morial in Boston, the Lincoln statue in 
Chicago, Farragut in Madison Square, or 
Macmonnies’s “ Victory” at West Point. 
There may be one or two bronze horse- 
men in this country that could take a 
blue ribbon. One would like to have the 
verdict of qualified judges on the whole 
troop of them. There must be twenty of 
them, all told. But the most admired of 
recent monuments have been the arches 
in New York, and, presumably, if enough 
money is available, a McKinley arch will 
be considered for Washington, though it 
seems not an appropriate form of memo- 
rial for Canton. . 


@a. 


N the front page of Le Matin 
O (Paris) of November 7 is an ac- 
count of a project of M. Miller- 
and, minister of commerce, which is 
adapted to stimulate our Yankee self- 
conceit. The minister, it seems, is con- 
vinced that in industrial matters there 
is much to be learned by Frenchmen in 
the United States, and proposes to put 
them in the way of learning it. M. G. 
Stiegler, who describes M. Millerand’s 
plan, tells how the English, when in a 
hurry for the new Atbara bridge in Upper 
Egypt, couldn’t get it soon enough from 
their own builders, and “with mingled 
feelings of mortification and relief,” turn- 
ed to America for help and got it. He 
tells how last year, when France needed 
more locomotives than she could make, 
she had to get them in America. Amer- 
ica, he says, is beating France first in 
foreign markets, next at home. She has 
great natural advantages that are obvi- 
ous, but that does not explain all. She 
has a secret: something that Frenchmen 
must learn if they are to hold their own. 
Such are M. Millerand’s feelings. His 
project is to establish in various parts 
of the United States schools analogous to 
the French schools in Rome and Athens, 
where a resident director, who knows the 
field and the people, can receive young 
Frenchmen and put them in the way of 
learning what they want to know. Young 
Frenchmen come here as it is, study Amer- 
ican methods, and learn something, but 
not enough. The minister’s idea—and it 
seems well conceived—is that with timely 
help and proper direction they would 
learn more, and that it is worth while 
for the French government to do what it 
can to aid them, 
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hotels on its hands and the Sun- 

_ day-closing problem clamoring to 

be solved, may feel a special interest in a 
movement, interesting to all promoters of 
temperance, that is in progress in Eng- 
land. It is conceded that the British-Isl- 
anders drink a great deal too much, and 
that their public-house system is very 
much in need of overhauling. The public 
houses are almost all in the hands of the 
brewers and distillers, who own the 
licenses. New licenses are sparingly is- 
sued, but old ones are renewed as a mat- 
ter of course unless there is good reason 
for cancelling them. There are societies 
in England whose cure for the drink 
problem is total abstinence and _ prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, but they are 
not nearly so strong and influential as 
the similar societies here. But there are 
many Englishmen, not abstainers or Pro- 
hibitionists, who are very much alive to 
the harm that is done by rum, and to the 
great power of the liquor interests in 
Great Britain, and who are very solicit- 
ous to abate both. One group of such 
men led by the Bishop of Chester has 
started the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, with the idea that they can 
manage public houses better and with 
less detriment to public morality and 
health than the ordinary publicans do. 
Their plan is simply to establish orderly 
and decent places, where sober adult cus- 
tomers can buy any kind of drink they 
want, but where there shall be no in- 
centive to sell liquor for the sake of profit. 
Their houses are intended to meet a de- 
mand for intoxicants, but not to cultivate 
or incite it. No matter what the asso- 
ciation’s profits may be, its stockholders 
get no more than five per cent. on their 
money, the surplus profits, after saving 
out a repair fund, being given away. In 
these model saloons food and unintoxica- 
ting drinks are kept and sold, and the 
scheme of management provides that the 
landlord shall profit by selling them, 
whereas no ‘increase in the sale of spirits 
or beer adds to his profits. So there is 
no incentive to increase the sale of in- 
toxicants or to sell to minors, and there 
is an incentive to sell food and “soft” 
drinks. The bishop and his colleagues 
think their kind of public house is better 
for the country than the common kind, 
but as yet there are only eighteen of their 
saloons open, whereas there are 160,000 
of the other kind, so it is hard to say 
as yet how much the new plan is worth. 


N*« YORK, with the Raines - law 
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freshment House Association is the 

Public House Trust movement, led 
by Earl Grey, and helped by the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Northumberland, Cardinal 
Vaughan, the Bishop of Rochester, Earl 
Stamford, the Marquis of Ripon, and oth- 
er notables. Its general aim is to get 
the retail liquor traffic out of the control 
of brewers and persons whose pecuniary 
interest lies in the cultivation of thirst. 
This is the chief aim of the governmental 
supervision which has been tried in Nor- 
way and Sweden and in South Carolina. 
The idea that alcohol in every form is 
poisonous, that a temperate use of alcohol 
is wrong, or that the liquor traffic can be 
abolished, seems not to gain much of a 
hold in England. Very likely American 
competition in trade will have an influence 
on the drink habits of the English. If 
England finds herself beaten in manufac- 
tures because her workmen cannot com- 
pete successfully with more abstinent men, 
her public-house system will doubtless get 
drastic treatment. But her government 
gets an immense revenue from drink, and, 
just now, needs it all. 

After all, there is no agency so ef- 
fectual or so suitable to keep drink out 
of a man as the man’s own will. If the 
United States is more temperate nowa- 
days than the United Kingdom, the most 
important reason doubtless is that the 
average intelligence of its population is 
greater. We have the advantage of Eng- 
land in climate, too, our average climate 
affording much less excuse for over-stimu- 
lation than hers. But with all these ad- 
vantages our country is not yet a perfect 
model of temperance. 


Vite similar to the People’s Re- 
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VERY man who has in him a 
E healthy sense of thrift must hope 

that in the end, when all surveying 
and haggling is over, it may be found ex- 
pedient, to build the isthmus canal by the 
Panama route. To leave the Panama 
Canal unfinished, after all the money that 
has been spent and all the work that 
has been done on it, would seem almost 
a crime against humanity. If the other 
route can be demonstrated to be better, 
cheaper, and more feasible, no doubt it 
should and will be followed, but the mill- 
ions of dollars and the thousands of lives 
that have gone into that cut at Panama 
seem to cry out to be saved from utter 
futility. It is, or ought to be, a matter 
for engineers to determine, but humanity 
is on the side of Panama, 





Racing at Saratoga. 
Next Season 


ILLIAM K. VANDERBILT'S en- 
W try into American racing will be 

signalized with the opening of 
the Saratoga season of 1902, he having 
made a number of entries for the rich 
stakes to be run there next summer. Mr. 
Vanderbilt has for several years raced in 
France, and his participation in the game 
in this country will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the prominent gentlemen now en- 
gaged in ihe sport. Incidentally, it is in- 
teresting to note that coincident with the 
revival of Saratoga’s racing prestige the 
nominations for the races to be run next 
summer have increased over fifty per cent. 
In seven stakes that recently closed there 
are 861 entries, as against 563 last sea- 
son. In the United States Hotel Stakes, 
worth $10,000, there are 174 entries 
alone, and other events filled nearly as 
well. Extensive improvements now under 
way at Saratoga will, it is claimed, make 
this the greatest race-course in the world, 
and the prospects for a brilliant racing 
season in the East seem unusually bright. 





High-priced Invention — 
AN ‘tecedt in the’ whose name is pre- 





faced in the newspapers by a high 

military title, was appointed a sub- 
committee of one to report on the value 
of a.new process, the ase of which the 
municipal government of New York was 
considering. The inventor of the process 
was on thorns for months, during which 
the subcommittee accepted several invita- 
tions to dine with him. Over the cigars, 
the host, who kept on wondering why no 
report was forth-coming, in spite of the 
subcommittee’s bonhomie, gently led the 
conversation towards his guest’s  of- 
ficial life and its strange and interesting | 
experiences. “ Did anybody ever—ah, did 
anybody ever—offer you anything, any ex- 
traneous inducement—I mean, you know,” 
asked the host, embarrassed now that the 
ice was broken, for fear he had gone 
too far. “Oh,” replied the General with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, “a fellow down 
in Washington did offer to give me five 
thousand dollars once—yes, sir, five thou- 
sand dollars! But it was a ticklish piece 
of business, and how did I know he had 
the money?” This figure seemed steep 
to the inventor. No report was ever made. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv.] 

A GOOD MILK 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds 
of native breeds. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MLzk herds are properly housed, scientifically 
fed, and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[ Adv. 








TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of 
life. Have telephone service at your house as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates 
in = from $60 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv. 








Coox’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is the | 
wine for Americans. Its purity and bouquet com- 
mends it to them.—[ Adz.] | 


Assortt’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, lighten 
work and lessen worry—At grocers’ and druggists’.— 
| Adv.) 








Gotp MEDAL at Pan- American Exposition. Dr. 
SIEGERT’s Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adz.] 
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N AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 


. “fre 2QPpest 


Muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 









For sale by 
leading 
_ retail- 
* ers and 
jobbers 

Samples of this muslin mailed free on application 

‘ Manuf. s* 

TREAT & CONVERSE, “*forihis‘Musite 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 





PHILADELPHIA °*,* BALTIMORE 
Sr, Louis 


Boston “ 
CHIcAGo 
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WATCHMEN": 


can‘ well protect 
if armed with a 


SMITH & 
WESSON Revoiver. 
Quick, 


sure and accurate. 



















13 Stockbridge 
Street, 


Springfield 
Mass. 
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Soenl) 
Conualla K3Co, 


Carpets. 


| Foreign and Domestic Carpets 


in our new and special designs and colorings. 


Oriental Rugs. 


An unsurpassed stock, prepared exclusively for 
our trade, 


Upholstery. 


Tapestries, Furniture Coverings, 
Curtain Materials. 


Lace Curtains. 


Estimates and designs submitted on request. 


Broadovay A> 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


CIENTIFIC A MERICAN 


DEVELOPMENT 


—OF THE - 


U. S. Navy 
SINCE THE SPANISH WAR 
To be Published December 14, 1901 
PRICE 10 CENTS 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR aroused 
an interest in the Navy which has since re- 
main undiminished. The object of this 
SPECIAL ISSUE is to give a comprehensive 
view of the increase of navai strength of the 
United States during this period. 
The illustrations will include every type of 
neluding 





ips. ed Cruisers Maryland, 
class of six ships. Protected Cruisers St. 


The handsome COLORED COVER will represent 
a modern battleship at sea. 


Any one subscribing now for the year 1902 
will receive the Scientific American from the 
date of subscription, including this special 
Naval Number. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 PER YEAR 


MUNN & CO., 
361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Unity Salesroom 


Sohmer Building, ("7,Salesgom 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York, 





BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 
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A Memorial to President McKinley 


Immediately after President McKinley’s death, the fruit trade of New York voted to subscribe 
to a fund to provide a suitable memorial. About 400 men of nearly every nationality 
are represented in the fund. The memorial is in the shape of a book in 
silver, the first page as shown above; the second page being the 
resolution sent to Mrs. McKinley after the shooting of 
the President, and the third page containing 
the names of the donors 


Stranded at Long Branch 


The three-masted steel ship “* Flottbek,” of Hamburg, of 1971 tons, went ashore near the 
pier, Long Branch, during the storm of November 24. The tug “ Robert Haddon,” 
which was towing the wreck, drifted ashore at the same time, and colliding 
with the pier, was reduced to fragments, the pier also being almost 
totally wrecked. The crews of both vessels were saved, but 
a volunteer who was on the pier, assisting in the 
rescue, was lost when the pier went to pieces 


iron 














Newsboys enjoy a Thanksgiving Dinner 
The management of the Columbia Theatre, Brooklyn, provided a dinner last Thursday for about seven hundred newsboys of Greater New York 
Randolph Guggenheimer, President of the Council, presided, and the lads were entertained with music and recitations 




















Personal Notes 


ONGRESSMAN George B. Me- 

( Clellan is still the youngest-look- 
ing man in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Through a public career be- 
gun by his election from the Twelfth Con- 
gressional District to the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, and continued in the Fifty-fifth and 
Fifty-sixth Congresses, Mr. McClellan pur- 
sues that study of constitutional questions 
which attracted attention to his utter- 
ances on the Porto-Rican tariff. 
Born in Dresden, Saxony, in 1865, and 
educated in St. John’s School and at 
Princeton University, he had, after serving 
as Colonel and Advocate-General on the 
staff of Governor David B. Hill, experi- 
ences in the daily newspaper offices of New 
York city, which qualified him to some 
extent for the presidency of the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of New York. Even 
the turbulent politicians of the wards 
learned to respect their president’s in- 
tegrity and dignity. He has many clubs 
and many friends, a home and a library 
of which any man might be proud, a law- 
office in lower Broadway, a good temper, 
and a fine address. Best of all, his name 
is as good as it was before he went into 
politics. It is to him and his friends that 
eminent Democrats look with confidence 
for a vigorous exertion of the purifying 
forces necessary to the regeneration of the 
local Democratic organization. And there 
are politicians in the confidence of Tam- 
many Hall’s nominating forces who know 
how the offer to Mr. McClellan of the 
Democratic nomination for the Mayoralty 
in the campaign just ended was condition- 
ed only on his promise to retain Devery. 
Mr. Croker and nineteen out of thirty- 
six district leaders favored McClellan. 




















George B. McClellan 


The powers sent a committee to demand 
his pledge that Devery should be retained ; 
for Mr. McClellan that pledge was im- 
possible. There is evidence, however, that 
an eminent reform Democrat, who was 
mentioned for both nominations, did give 
this pledge, but failed to get the pottage. 
Mr. McClellan carried his district, which 
is composed of the Twentieth and parts 
of the Kighteenth, Twenty-fifth, and Twen- 
ty-seventh Assembly districts, by a ma- 
jority of nearly 5000 votes at the last 
election. 


ISS MARY CUSTIS LEE, whose 
M striking personal likeness to her 

distinguished father, General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, is enthusiastically greeted at 
the reunions of Confederate veterans, 
where she is occasionally seen, is making 
her first visit in nine years to the United 
States. Miss Lee’s request to President 
McKinley for the return of the Washing- 
ton relics, which were taken from their 
owners at the time the Lee family also 
lost Mount Vernon, elicited from that gen- 
crous statesman an immediate request to 
his Attorney and Solicitor-General for an 
opinion on his power to act. Congress 
had time and again failed to reach a con- 
clusion. Congress was not now in session; 
but the President could act in certain 
cases by virtue of that very fact. So, the 
law officers finding no obstacles in the 
way. President McKinley, not long before 
his death, had the Cincinnati plates—each 
bearing the insignia of the famous Revo- 
lutionary society—the rare vases and pic- 
tures, which had once belonged to George 
Washington, and had descended through 
the Custis family to the Lees, promptly 
restored to the accomplished woman who 
now, with her brother, General G. W. C. 
Lee, and her sister, Miss Mary Custis 
Jee, represents with so much distinction 
both the Custises and the Lees. These and 
many other historic treasures of like value 
and associations are stored in the resi- 
dence in Lexington, Virginia, once occu- 
pied in turn by both Robert E. and G. W. 
C. Lee, successive presidents of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University, but vacant 
since the death of President William L. 
Wilson. » It was as his successor that 
thousands of friends of that institution 
hoped Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, a 
great friend of the Lees, would be chosen. 
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the transportation facilities. 


in Colorado. 





“With its head in the clouds.” 


PIKE’S PEAK. 


One of the most famous mountains in America stands about 
midway between Denver and Pueblo. 
as many days to reach it as it now takes hours, so improved are 
The 


Forty years ago, it took 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections offer fast and luxurious trains with only 
one change between New York or Boston and important points 


A copy of “ America’s Winter Resorts,” will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York 
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T H E Seventy -Second Year 
COUNTRY °° 
CENTLEMAN 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the highest 
authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in quali- 
fications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of com- 
pleteness not even attempted by others. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 


ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Single Subscription, $1.50; 
Two Subscriptions, $2.50; ° 
Five Subscriptions, $5.50 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 
OF LARGER CLUBS. 


Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send for them. 
Address the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 











1877 FOR 24 YEARS 


1901 
‘We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 














THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to’ what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 


to former patients. ee 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
































ELECTRO-VAPOR 
20th CENTURY 


were used exclusivel 
they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, seawor- 
thy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 feet. $150 and up. Send 
roc. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row 
Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush, 


RAOINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box H), Racine, Wis. 
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Poems of the Past and the Present 
by THOMAS HARDY 


The author’s “ Wessex Poems’? met with wide appreciation in this country. The present volume 
has the same delightful charm and imaginative fancy. Attractive binding for the Holidays. 
a, $1.60 net 


- Hawthorn and Lavender 
by W. E. HENLEY 


Mr. Henley ts, in the opinion of many, England’s first poet. 
best work. It is designed specially for a Holiday gift. 


This new volume 1s by far bis 
(In Box.) $1.60 net 





The Confessions of a Caricaturist 
by HARRY FURNISS 


The experiences, both here and abroad, of the world’s greatest cartoontst. 
and illustrated with over 300 of the author’s own drawings. 


Delightfully written 


Two vols. $10.00 net 





‘‘ The Debatable Land” 


by ARTHUR COLTON 


A story of the Civil War. 
ts, besides, an uncommonly effective love story. 


The battle scenes remind one of Stephen Crane at Its best. 


There 
0 


When Love is Young 
ty ROY ROLFE GILSON 


The story of the awakening of love in youth and its development in the young manhood of the 
principal character. It is a most fascinating story. $1.50 
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| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


“VELO 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. F*A‘W, Inventor 
9, Rue dela Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘*FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | 









TINE 


ECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 

















Miss Lee is easily the most distinguished 











LAUNCHES 


at the Pan-American Exposition because + 
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woman of the South to-day. She resides 
for the most part on the Continent, where 
she adorns the society of the ancient ré- 
gime, in which she has for years been wel- 
come. She was by special invitation the 
guest of honor at the reunion of the veter- 
ans of her father’s army, held in Peters- 
burg, Virginia, in October. 


HE most distinguished of the young- 

I er archeologists, and a fine repre- 
sentative of the type of practical 
scientists evolved in the United States in 
the past generation, is Harlan Ingersoll 
Smith, assistant curator of archeology in 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
and author of a valuable contribution to 

















Harlan Ingersoll Smith 


this subject which will shortly be publish- 
ed in HarpPEer’s MAGAZINE. Mr. Smith was 
born at East Saginaw, Michigan, Febru- 
ary 17, 1872, and was educated in the 
public schools and at the University of 
Michigan. The collection which he made 
as a boy of the archeological remains of 
the Saginaw Valley won him a medal 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition, and 
he became recognized almost at once as 
an authority. He was assistant in the 
Peabody Museum in Harvard in 1891. He 
was field assistant in the department of 
archeology of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position. He made personal explorations 
of the mounds in Ohio, Kentucky, Wiscon- 
sin, New York, and Michigan, and in 
1894 made explorations near Kalamazoo 
for the Archxological Society of America. 
He has been a member of the Faculty of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
since 1896, is a Fellow of the American 
Archeological Society, and an authorita- 
tive writer and lecturer upon his specialty. 


HE Hon. Frank Moss, who has been 

| one of the most interesting figures 
in the intensely interesting munici- 

pal campaign in New York city, is the 
same plain, earnest man in private life 
that he has been in public on the three 
occasions when he has focussed the at- 
tack of those forces which work against 
decency and order. Mr. Moss was presi- 
dent of the Board of Police Commission- 
ers while Theodore Roosevelt, now Presi- 
dent of the United States, was a fellow- 
commissioner with him. He was counsel 
for the Lexow and Mazet. investigating 
committees. He was not. then forty years 
of age, but had lived a life as sincere as 

















Frank Moss 


it was strenuous, and grown up under *r¢ 
sponsibilities. As counsel to the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, and as Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
New York College and Hospitai for Wo- 
men, Mr. Moss is best known at present 
to the public. But in the personal study 
which he makes of the abhorrent condi- 
tions of the underworld in the American 
metropolis, as shown by his recent paper 
in the North American Review, he is best 
knewn and respected and looked up to by 
the thousands of men and women and chil- 
dren on the East Side, who know how to 








prize a disinterested friendship. 
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CALIFORN 





OVERLAND LIMITED 


The luxurious train of 
Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars and Buffet-Library 
Car (with barber) which 
runs from 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO 
Every day in the year via 
Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Rys. 


















Al! agents sell tickets by this route. 






MEXICO AND cA LIFORNIA. 


Personally-Conducted Tours via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Per- 
sonally - Conducted Tour to Mexico and Cali- 
fornia will leave New York on February 11, vis- 
iting St. Louis, San Antonio, Monterey, Tampico, 
San Luis Potosi, Guanajuato, Irapuato, Guada- 
lajara, Queretaro, City of Mexico, Aguas Cali- 
entes, and E] Paso. 

At El Paso tourists for California only, who 
will leave New York February 25, will join 
the party, and the Mexican tourists who do not 
care to go to the Pacific Coast will return to 
New York. The California party will visit Los 
Angeles and the Southern California coast re- 
sorts, San Francisco, and, on the return trip, the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado in Arizona, Toyr- 
ists will have thirteen days in Mexico and nine- 
teen days on the Pacific Coast, the California 
tour returning to New York on March 27, the 
whole tour covering forty-five days. The rate, 
covering all necessary expenses during the en- 


tire trip, will be $575 from points on the Penn- | 


sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg. For Mexico 
only the rate will be $350, and for California 
only $375. The party will travel over the en- 
tire route ina special train of Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping ¢ ars, compartment, dining, smok- 
ing, und observ: ation cars. California-only tour- 
isis will use special cars to El Paso, and Mexico- 
only passengers will use special cars returning 
from El] Paso. 
information address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Order some 


(Gocktails” 


Sent Home To-day. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be serv ed 
over any bar in the world. 
A cocktail is substantially 
a blend of different liquors, 
= all blends improve with 


a The “Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors; made by actual 
weight and measurement. 
No guesswork about them. 

Ask your husband at 
breakfast which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York—and then_ surprise 
him with one at his dinner. 














For sale by all 
Fancy Grocersand Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 














“If it is not now, it is to come.” Sure. 
Here or hereafter every aspiration will be 
realized. Be certain of a few Aere through 
a policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL 


g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, 


LIFE, 
Philadelphia. 


Learn a Language 
by Phonograph ‘yon 


We furnish a $20.00 Edison Phonograph with re- 
cords of the }.rofessos’s voice, giving correct accent. 
Recitation by »honograph. Specially written I. C. Ss. 
Instruction Pape-s simplify reading and writing. 
French, German and Spanish courses. Circular 
free. International C orrespordence Schools, 

Bex 1159, Scranton, —‘1. 





Now Ready 


GOLF :2.2,.3. 


For December 


=z cents 
25 a copy 
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‘About Notable People 


R. WICKES, the father of the char- 
D acteristically American singer Em- 

ma Nevada, was one of the most 
interesting Americans to be met with in 
Paris. He never was able to get used 
to table French. “ P-a-i-n,” he burst out— 
“p-a-i-n, bread! Isn’t that the all-firedest 
way to spell bread anybody ever heard 
of! You can’t even. ask for ‘bread—you 
have to ask for pain!’?” Dr. Palmer, Ma- 
dame Nevada’s husband, is a fine big Eng- 


lishman, good-natured, and the soul of 
honor. Somehow or other his father-in- 


law took a violent dislike to him, and lost 
no opportunity of showing it. One day 
howls of distress were heard from the 
Wickeses’ apartment. Friends gathered 
and anxiously inquired what was the 
trouble. “ Why, I had a five-hundred-frane 
note on my dressing-case this morning,” 
lamented the venerable Nevadan, “and 
now it’s gone!” ‘ Well,” expostulated his 
friends, “ it can’t be lost; who could have 
been in your rooms?” ‘“ Nobody’s been in 
there—that’s just it,” he retorted—* but 
Palmer and the chamber-maid, and I know 
the chamber-maid’s honest!” Of course 
everybody roared at this, Palmer laughing 
the loudest. The note was found on the 
floor, soon afterwards. Madame Nevada 
is accompanied on the visit to the States 
by her handsome husband and daughter, 
both as generous in proportions as she is 
petite. 


IDNEY H. SHORT, who was a college- 
S boy in Ohio at the time the Bell.and 
Gray telephone apparatus was ex- 
hibited in Philadelphia at the Centennial, 
and who came back from the Exposition 
to Columbus with the idea in his head 
of a telephone transmitter, which made 


him rich at a time when most young ; 


men are still in college, is now, at the 
age of forty, the technical director of the 
English Electric Manufacturing Company, 
leading producers of electric railway ap- 
paratus in the British Empire. Mr. Short 
has recently been a distinguished guest 
of New York electricians at the Electrical 
Street Railway Convention in the Madison 
Square Garden. It was the Short tele- 
phone transmitter which the Patent Office 
declared, to the astonishment of the Ohio 
boy, “interfered ” with no less a discovery 
than Edison’s, which assisted the Western 
Union Telegraph Company to bring the 
Bell telephone people to terms. In his 
maturer years Mr. Short has gone steadily 
on improving electrical machinery, espe- 
cially traction equipment. He designed 


| the new works for his great corporation, 


For detailed itineraries and full | 


which is manufacturing electrical appa- 
ratus on the largest scale, at Preston, Eng- 
land, in a plant immediately adjoining the 


| Electrical Railway and Tramway Carriage 
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Works, in both of which American appa- 
ratus and American talent are extensively 
used. Mr. Nicholas Brady, treasurer of 
the New York Edison Company, and son 
of Anthony N. Brady, the financier, visit- 
ed Mr. Short recently at his country place 
near London, where he and Mrs. Short 
entertain with distinction. Three automo- 
biles, a steam, an electric, and a gasoline, 
form part of the private traction equip- 
ment of this and other typical establish- 
ments in the London suburbs. 


NAVAL officer is not apt to draw a 
A long bow, nor is the length of his 

sword prescribed by the regulations 
of the Navy Department. One of the in- 
teresting stories brought out by the Schley 
Court of Inquiry was not told upon the 
witness-stand, but is well known in the 
Maryland Club, and was related in the 
University Club in this city, not long ago, 
in a group including a distinguished New 

















Lady Jane Grey 


The only daughter of the Earl and Countess Stamford. 


She is a little more than two years old 











York lawyer and the ex-Governor of a 
Western State. The story purports to ex- 
plain why Admiral Schley excused Rear- 
Admiral Howison from service on the 
Court of Inquiry. It goes back to the 
time when, in honor of his services in the 























George L. Rives 


Whom Mayor-Elect Low has named for Corporation 
Counsel of Greater New York 








battle of Santiago, the State of Mary- 
land determined to present to Commodore 
Schley a magnificent gold-mounted sword. 
The committee of gentlemen intrusted with 
the selection spared no pains to make the 
weapon the finest of its kind. The hilt 
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Captain Blackburn’s Cutter ‘Great Republic” 
In this boat, twenty-five feet long, Captain Blackburn made a voyage from Boston to Lisbon, the 
trip taking thirty-nine days 





was of a certain pattern, the scabbard of 
another, and the subcommittee on blade 
had the matter in hand, according to this 
story, when Rear-Admiral Howison passed 
through the club-house in which they were 
in session. “Oh, there’s Rear - Admiral 
Howison!” cried one of the committee; 
“ T’ll ask him whether there is anything in 
the naval regulations about the dimensions 
of the sword-blade which an officer should 
wear.” With which he left the room, and 
after an interval of ten minutes returned 
with a erest-fallen air. To the inquiries 
of his fellow-subecommittee-men the gentle- 
man who had interviewed Rear-Admiral 
Howison replied that Howison was grati- 
fied at being consulted in the matter, ‘ad- 
mired the designs chosen for ornamenta- 
tion, and said that for his part he thought 
the blade of the sword ought to be “ten 
thousand yards long!” 


Mr. Whitney’s New 
Breeding Farm 


R. W. C. WHITNEY’S leasing of 
M Rancocas stock farm, in New Jer- 

sey, coupled with the announce- 
ment that he will devote the renowned 
Lorillard establishment to breeding pur- 
poses, brings to mind the famous horses 
that were bred and raced in the “all 
biack ” colors of the late D. D. Withers, 
who was also an extensive New Jersey 
breeder. Like Mr. Whitney, Mr. Withers 
was a wealthy man, devoted to the thor- 
oughbred, not for the possible profit, but 
for the pleasure and glory in breeding 
and racing. Mr. Whitney wants to breed 
and raise his own race-horses. Being a 
busy man, he cannot afford the time to 
make frequent trips to Kentucky, ac- 
knowledged the leading breeding - ground 
of America, and where he already has an 
extensive establishment. So he will fol- 
low Mr. Withers’s example, and endeavor 
to accomplish in the East what has long 
been thought possible only in the south- 
ern Middle West or in the softer climate 
of California. Mr. Whitney’s withdrawal 
from the English turf, his active interest 
in the Saratoga track, and this, his latest 
move indicate that he will be a very 
prominent figure in the racing world in 
the future. 








Large Football Receipts 


TT enormous receipts of the Yale- 
Harvard game show the interest 
that is taken in this branch of ama- 
teur sport. Though the official state- 
ment is not yet at hand, a close estimate 
places the amount at $70,000. Yale’s 
share of this, added to $15,000 from the 
Princeton game, and $20,000 said to have 
been received from the other games played 
by the Blue this fall, will yield a total 
revenue of close to $70,000, which foot- 
ball has earned for the New Haven col- 
lege, subject, of course, to the expenses. 
Apparently football is not to be ightly 
considered as a money -earning proposi- 
tion. 
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The World of Finance 


HE stock-market lately has puzzled 

i students of the financial situation. 

The great powers of the Street have 
said nothing, but their interests obvious- 
ly lie in the direction of higher prices 
for securities. The public at large, who, 
when all is said, is the backbone of bull 
speculation, has not concerned itself with 
stocks, its interest being purely passive. 
There remain the professionals of Wall 
Street; the men who always speculate. 
Their market position has shifted so fre- 
quently in the past month as to prove 
disconcerting even to themselves. When- 
ever stocks looked strong they forthwith 
proclaimed themselves bulls, only to find 
the upward mevement checked with an- 
noying abruptness. And whenever stocks 
looked particularly weak they took the 
bear position; but the selling pressure 
ceased, and the supply of stocks avail- 
able for “ covering” purposes was found 
so small as to make their operations on 
the short side of the account unprofitable. 
By these and other indications it has been 
established that the bulk of the securities 
now in Wall Street are in the hands of 
the powerful interests. It also follows 
that the bulk of the securities so held are 
for sale, and, equally, that a market must 
be developed which will permit of exten- 
sive sales to the final buyer—the public. 
To the professional trader the entire mar- 
ket problem resolves itself into this: Do 
the ‘“ big men,” who own the stocks, think 
they can coax the public back, and, if so, 
is the time propitious for a manipulative 
campaign having that end in view? 

One man’s guess is as good as another’s 
regarding the possibility of the public’s 
return en masse to Wall Street. There 
is no reason to believe, even if the losses 
sustained by the public in the panic of 
last May have taught a lesson to many, 
that the gambling instinct is dead among 
the rank and file of occasional speculators 
in stocks any more than it is in the 
breasts of the professionals. But whether 
general conditions justify a legitimate 
rise from the present high level of se- 
curity prices is quite another matter. 
During the past fortnight the stock-mar- 
ket has been artificial—that is, the trend 
of fluctuations was governed rather by the 
desires of certain speculative cliques than 
by events or conditions that normally 
influence the course of prices. The mar- 
ket at times has been strong in the face 
of occurrences that were decidedly unfa- 
vorable, just as it has developed weakness 
for no apparent reason. Advantage has 
been taken of all “ strong spots” by prom- 
inent financial interests to market securi- 
ties; but, on the other hand, undue bear- 
ish proclivities have been discouraged and 
even punished. 

In view of the duration of the present 
period of prosperity and of the uncer- 
tainties ahead of us next summer, it is 
obvious that if a bull market is to be 
manufactured, the manufacture must take 
place shortly; say, after the January 1 
disbursements, which will be enormous. 

A balance-sheet of stock-market condi- 
tions, for and against a legitimate bull 
movement, is interesting. 

In favor of a bull market we have 
easy money. There is a very strong sus- 
picion that the bank statements lately 
have been subjected to “ manipulation,” 
just as stocks have, but it may be as- 
sumed that there is nothing really alarm- 
ing in the monetary situation at the mo- 
ment. 

There are also the truly phenomenal rail- 
road earnings. Everywhere traffic mana- 
gers are complaining of insufficient roll- 
ing-stock, and railroads have ordered large 
quantities of cars and steel rails—insur- 
ing, incidentally, a good volume of busi- 
ness in these lines of manufacture for 
some months to come. 

General business throughout the coun- 
try is good; not booming, but a good fair 
business. The iron and steel trade re- 
ports very good profits. 

The West and Southwest have money, 
from the crops of the past few years, not 
from this year’s. 

The strongest financial interests in the 
country are committed to the bull cause. 
An enormous aggregation of wealth, and 
the greatest financial ability obtainable, 
must perforce use every effort to prevent 
serious declines in stocks. 

The public has “ nibbled.” This was seen 
when stocks were made active and strong 
in November; sustained efforts in this di- 
rection should meet with better responses, 
specially as rumors of “deals,” which 
have not taken place, have been accepted 
cheerfully, showing that the public is the 
same as of old. Stock issues, or “ rights,” 
also have been accepted as bull argu- 
ments. 

Against a bull movement we have: 

The present level of prices, which is 
practically the highest on record. Numer- 
ous stocks are selling at prices higher than 
prior lien bonds of the same companies, 
and which net investors less than first- 
class bonds. They have really but little 
behind them in the way of “ speculative 
possibilities.” 

The unprecedented duration of the pe- 
riod of prosperity. 
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The Waverley, Model 21, is without a com- 
ee in the ony - propelled class. 
With a mileage radius of 60 miles, it is by 
far the best electric on the market. 


—— Price $850 ————— 
Send for catalogue. 

American Bicycle Company 
WAVERLEY AUTOMOBILE DEPT. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York Branch, 91 Fifth Avenue 





What was the cost per game?— when 6,175 
games were played with one 25-cent pack of 


Bicycle 
Playing 
Cards 


Letter from player who 
did this, and a colored 
reproduction of the cards he used, FREE, on 
request. Bicycle cards always wear well. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, 1901. 
Grand Prix, Paris, tgoo. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 
A 120-page condensed Hoyle mailed for 6 flap 
ends of Bicycle boxes or five 2c. stamps. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, 0. 
PARALYSIS Xtrvous ProstrationOured 


Dr. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ DEAL IN 


Redmond, High Grade 
Kerr & Co. | Investment 


BANKERs, Securities 


41 WALL ST.,N. Y. 


List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available throughout the world. 











Philadelphia: GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 

Chicago: 304 THE ROOKERY. 

Letters = anisod. Cabie Tansters 

to Eu rope ee os — 

Of = caamerce emai 

Credit. Cheaues. goog 
leposit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 
@lanhattan Theatre srr 
MRS FISKE 
and her company in 
THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 
An Everyday Drama by Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 








Every Home Needs 


The Gem Ironing Machine, 


\ hy? Because it makes ironin 
Y easy, 7 tv hours’ work in 1 hour, and 
costs 144 cents per hour to heat by gas 
or gasoline. Does fine work without 
worry. Your money back if not satis- 
factory. Sent FREE: Illustrated 
booklet,**Modern Methods in Ironing.” 
Valuable suggestions. Write to-dey. 
% DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box “A,” 
Racine det., Wis. 
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Abbey 
Shakespeare 














T#S is the finest edition of 
Shakespeare’s Comedies in the 
world, It is printed from the first 
folio edition without abridgment. 
It is illustrated with one hundred 
and thirty-one full-page drawings 
by Edwin A. Abbey. The edition 
is limited to seven hundred and 
fifty numbered sets. 
subscription only. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS AND PRESSWORK 


It is sold by 











Four volumes, large 8vo, half bellum, - $30.00 
Extra half-crashed levant binding, - 


- $48.00 
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The enormous creation of new securities. 
This is one of the most serious features 
of the general financial situation. Nearly 
every company on the Stock Exchange list 
has taken the opportunity to issue new 


| stocks or bonds, or both. 


The obviously poor financial policy, so 
much indulged in lately, of issuing fixed 
obligations—bonds—for stocks and retir- 
ing the latter. 

The concentration of securities in the 
hands of syndicates, who have distributed 
them—as collateral in loans—throughout 
the country in banks and trust companies. 

The absence of the public from the 
stock-market on account of its losses on 
and since May 9. 

The tendency to make “ blind pools.” 

The capitalization of industrial com- 
panies on the basis of “ boom” profits— 
that is, greatly in excess of their normal 
earning capacity. 

Falling off in exports generally and in- 
crease in imports; the loss in our foreign 
trade balance; many assert it is we that 
owe Europe and not Europe that owes. 
us. 

The loss this year of corn, oats, cot- 
ton, fruit, ete., which will indubitabiy be 
reflected in next year’s railroad earnings. 

The loading of parent companies with 
“ feeders ” at the highest prices on record. 
Railroads to-day are certainly different 
from what they were in 1893-6; but it is 
equally certain the time will again come 
when they will be less prosperous than at 
present, even if they should not experience 
the extreme depression of 1893. 

The admitted inability of syndicates to 
sell bonds and stocks on hand. 

The prevailing depression of trade in 
Europe will reach us inevitably. It is 
only a question of time. It has invariably 
happened in the past. 

Poor business done by many “ indus- 
trials,” even in these good times. The 
copper situation especially unsatisfactory. 

Congress about to meet. It is not 
known whether Mr. Roosevelt, however de- 
sirous he may be of following in Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s steps, will be able to secure from 
Congress all that our martyred President 
was able to get by the exercise of a tact 
and a political savoir - faire possessed by 
no other Executive. 

Fresh outbursts of labor discontent. 

The ignoring, by corporations, if not 
of the letter, apparently of the spirit of 
anti-trust and inter-State commerce laws, 
which has led to agitation in many States. 
This and the high cost of living, due to 
some extent to the higher price of many 
products of “trusts” and “ octopi,” not 
improbably will provoke further hostile 
agitation and possibly legislative mea- 
sures. The so-called “tax-dodging” by 
corporations, which was responsible for 
the Ford law in this State. The Supreme 
Court of Illinios has affirmed the consti- 
tutionality of the law taxing franchises 
in that State. Similar laws in other 
States. 

In studying the foregoing the conclu- 
sion forces itself upon one that there 
may be enough ammunition in the hands 
of the strong operators for the rise to 
insure the successful carrying out of a 
moderate bull campaign; but that, if it 
is done at all, it must Le before uncer- 
tainties multiply and before conditions 
unfavorable to bull speculation become 
more clearly defined, as there is now every 
reason to believe they will do before many 


months. 
SO — 


American Polo- 
Players Abroad 


MERICAN polo-players have been in- 
A vited to compete in a series of in- 
ternational games in England next 
summer on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of King Edward VII. The invitation 
has been extended to all the polo clubs 
in this country, through the Polo Associa- 
tion, and already the question has been 
raised as to how the selection of a team 
to represent America shall be made. The 
proposition to hold a tournament to de- 
termine the team does not seem practica- 
ble for several reasons, the principal one 
of which is that there is not sufficient 
time. Such a tournament could not be 
held until next spring, and this would 
encroach too closely upon the date set 
for the English games. The logical repre- 
sentatives of the United States appear to 
be the Lakewood team that won the 
championship at Brookline last Septem- 
ber. Foxhall P. Keene, one of the mem- 
bers of that team, has played polo in 
England before, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the conditions and rules govern- 
ing the game there. Another strong rea- 
son for the immediate selection of the 
American team is the importance of hav- 
ing the ponies sent abroad this fall, so 
that they may become acclimated. As 
much depends on the ponies, it will hardly 
do: to wait until next spring to send them 
over, or to rely on procuring mounts on 
the other side. While the contest in ques- 
tion is largely one of skill and riding 
ability on the part of the gentlemen play- 





ing, the ponies themselves are an im- 
portant factor. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 2 


‘““Here we are again!” 
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4aKODAK 


Christmas is the 








Merriest Christmas. 





Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one 
often finds the greatest charm of picture 
taking. The children, the children’s tree, 
the visit at the old home, the flash-light at an 
evening gathering, the merry sleighing party, 
the home portraits of one’s friends—all these 
offer subjects that have a personal interest, 
that one cherishes more highly as the years 
go by. 











“KODAK” stands for all that is Best in Photography. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $2.00. 


Christmas Booklet free at the Dealers or by Mail, 


Ziy? Going to 


"| California 


You see Indian pueblos, 
ancient cliff-dwellings, 
towering peaks, petrified 
forests ; also Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, more than a 
mile deep. 

The California Limited, 
daily Chicago to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Our travel books about 
California and Grand 
Canyon, Io cents. 


Santa Fe 


Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. R’s, 
Chicago. 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 











A Pleasing Christmas Gift. 
What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 


gifts you can make s made especially for 
ae Saipan | Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons | ie 5 ae inace a 


Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 
In ordering: Remit by express 
$00 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ie 
Micl.igan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 


spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 
or post office money order to 
For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
A. J. Smirn, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Complete set in satin- 
lined box, post paid 
to any address for 











The set consists of six spoons, A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bow] of each spoon. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 









“* The Most Beautiful Magazine Ever Published’’ 


THE CHRISTMAS 


Harper's 
Magazine 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Mark Twain 
Maurice Hewlett 
E. S. Martin 


Complete 
Short Stories 









Bret Harte Pages in 
T. B. Aldrich » 
R. L. Stevenson staged 
Some Hitherto and Tint 









Unpublished Letters 











[fF you have seen this number of the Magazine, or any 
of the other recent numbers, you know that it is 
THE ONE illustrated magazine of the world. Send 


your subscription through your newsdealer, or direct to 
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NESSandhead noises permanently 
cured, New and startling discov- 
ery by Dr. Powell, a well-known (( 
Boston Aurist. Illustrated book / 
and month’s treatment FREE. C 4 
TTL 
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